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( ; (1 OVERNMK NT GRANT to DEFRAY the 

EXPENSES of SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS.—Applications 

for the year 1903 must be received at the OFFICES of the ROYAL 

SOCIETY not later than JANUARY 31 NEXT, and must be made upon 

Printed Forms to be obtained from the CLerk ro THE GovERNMENT 
Grant Committee, Royal Society, Burlington House, London, W. 


—ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

ee. in ena ae COLOURS. (Founded 1804.)—-WINTER 

EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10to 5.—5a, Pali Mall East (near National 
Gallery). F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


YHE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,000/. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalme ents), and obtain the right to par- 
ticipate in the following advantages 

FIRST. Freedom from want in ‘ime of Adversity as long as need 








PROVIDENT 


exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbotts Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the rame Retreat at Abbot's Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families fur holidays or during 
convalescence 

IXTH. A contribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the — confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of ne 

For further ae apply to the Secretary, Mr. Grorce Larner, 
23, Paternoster Kow, E.C. 


DVERTISER (Male) desires to undertake 
LITERARY or DRAMATIC CRITICISM. Moderate remunera- 
tion.—Address A., 35, Sutherland Avenue, London, W. 


DVERTISER, who gives Lessons in Mathe- 
matics, Latin, French, German, and English, will be OPEN to 
ENGAGEMENTS in Kensington, Shepherd’s Bush, and Neighbourhood 
at the end of the present Vacation.—M. X., Francis & Co., Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


WELL-PLACED and POPULAR WRITER, 


Social and Political, wants a REGULAR ENGAGEMENT.— 











ORTHAMPTON and COUNTY MODERN and 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
ART MASTER WAN’ ; ED at the NORTHAMPTON and COUNTY 
SCHOOL, NORTHAMPUON, to teachin the AK SCHOOL and in the 
Pad DAY SCHOOL. Must possess the Art Master's Certificate of 
of Education, and a good disciplinarian and Teacher. 
Salary 1801 per annum. If possivle must commence duties on 
JANUARY 5. 
Further particulars will be supplied to selected Candidates.—Apply, 
with copies of Testimonials and particulars concerning education and 
experience, to the Heap Masrer, at the School. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-8SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





YHE GOVERNORS of the BLACKBURN 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL are about to proceed to the Election of 
« HEAD MASTER. He must be under 45 years of age and a Graduate 
of some University in the United Kingdom. oe 2501. a year and a 
Capitation Fee of 3/. per Scholar; House, rent fre 
Full particulars to be sent, along with three recent Testimonials, to 
the undersigned, on or before January 31, 1903. 
ARTHUR I. ROBINSON. 


2, King Street, Blackburn, Clerk to the Governors. 





. 

OUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE, CAPETOWN,— 
K Applications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of ZOOLOGY, 
PROFESSORSHIP ot HISTORY, PROFESSORSHIP of EN GLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE — Applications, including ‘Testi- 
monials and a certificate of health, should be forwarded to ‘ ‘The Acrnt- 
Gunerar for Cape Colony,” 100, Victoria Street, London, 8.W., not 
later than JANUARY 20, 1903. The commencing salary offered isin 
each case 500/. perannum. Candidates must be under 40 years of age. 
‘The successful applicant will be expected to enter on his duties about 
February 20, 1903. Ad litional information can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Agent-General. 

December 22, 1902. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


CHAIR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

In accordance with the terms of Section 6, Sub-Section 4, of the 
Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889. and of Ordinance No. 151 (General 
No. 34) under the said Act, the University Court of the University of 
St. Andrews invite applications for the office of PROFESSOR of 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY in the University, which “get be rendered 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. William Knight, LL 

The person appointed will be required to conduct oan qualifying 
for Graduation in Arts, and to enter upon his duties on THURSDAY, 
October 1, 1903, from which date the appointment will take effect. 

‘Applications. accompanied by Twenty Copies of Testimonials, must 
be lodged, on or before SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1903, with the 
undersigned, from whom further inform: ation regarding the duties and 
emoluments attached to the Chair may be obtained. 

Candidates are particularly requested NOT to call on the Electors. 
Due intimation will be given to those selected for interview 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Registrar. 











Address E R. H.., Francis &Co., Atheneum Press, Bream's Building 
Chancery Lane, E.c. 


TO AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS. —A -well- 

known CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A , is open to ADVISE AUTHORS, 
REVISE COPY or PROOFS, &c. Highest references.—Address M., 
care of Francis & Co., Athenwum Press, Bream’s — E.C. 











T° PUBLISHERS. _ AAvestion, with a ‘lange 

experience of all Branches of Publishing Work, and having had 
exceptional opportunities of meeting and arranging Business with 
Authors, SEEKS ENGAGEMEN'T.—For particulars apply to A B., 
Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane,E. Cc 


AILY SERVICES as RYADER, SECRETARY, 

or COMPANION offered by LADY to Elderly or Invalid Lady or 

Gentleman. West Mnd preferred.—Address M. E. 8., care of Atheneum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








L APY. with experience of Secretarial Work, 

experience of Book Trade, Shorthand, Type-writing, with French, 

Italian, and German, and Cataloguer’s knowledge of Latin and Greek, 

requires SECRETARIAL or LIBRARY, &c., POST.—Address Miss 
. Virtve Txps, 56, Kensington Park Road, Ww. 


§ SECKETARY or CORRESPONDENT. —A 
YOUNG LADY desires an ENGAGEMENT. Shorthand, Type- 
Writin, Quick. Tin sean reliable. Good references for two years 
and a half. Experience. Quick Longhand Writer.—F. Arkinson, 
18, ‘Acland Road, Willesden Green. 


{VENING SECRETARIAL WORK REQUIRED 
by LADY with University education and experience (eighteen 
months as Secretary at Tutorial Institute, &c.). Would also undertake 
Sunday Work. Terms moderate.—Address A., 8, Montague Place, Kus- 
sell Square, W.C. 


PPOINTMENT REQUIRED asARTSTUDENT- 
TEACHER or SECOND TEACHER in ART SCHOOL. Age 22. 
Holder of Fifteen South Kensington Certificates, taken May, 1902.— 
(Miss) J. R. Fuazer, Stoneleigh, Whitchurch, Salop. 


OURS de PRINTURE et de DESSIN.—Mon- 
sieur SIMON BUSSY, connu en France par ses expositions chez 
Durand-Ruel et par ses w@uvres au Musée National du Luxemb urg, 
corrigera les copies A la National Gallery et les ¢tudes d’aprés les 
marbres antiques au British Museum, une fois par semaine le Jeudi 
dans l'aprés-midi. M. Bussy examinera les c-ractéristiques des 
maitres et — _ Seohaianen en ¢tudiant la conception artistique, la 
ligation en présence de l’ccuvre.—Ecrire a M. 

Simon Bossy. $8, West Cromwell Road 


SCHOOL of ART, CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS, TRUR 

REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, aecnen ART ASSISTANT, with 
experience in Collective Teaching. Must be strong in Geometry and 
Design, and have some knowledge of Art “ Wood and Metal Work.” 
Salary 701. per asnum —Applicstions, with copies of three recent 
Testimonials, to be sent, not later than JANUARY 10, 1903, to A. 
Braxxnsor, Secretary, Princes Street, Truro. 


ODKKN LANGUAGES.—LOCUM TENENS 
REQUIRED to discha duti f CHAIR of MODE! LAN- 
GUAGES in QU EgN's ‘COL LEGE, A BELFAS ST, “during a 
by retirement of Prof. ply 'y to the PresipEnr. 
































QCHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TEN- 
4 DENCIES, and others unfit for Ordinary School Life. Numbers 
limited, so that each Boy may have individual attention. Situated in 
a healthy district on chalk soil. and within easy reach of London. 
Head Master has had large experience and success with Boys of this 
class. Resident Trained Nurses. Aighly 2 and experienced 
Doctor on the Staff. Cricket, Football, Tennis Grounds. Testi- 
monials and refe ences from the Heads. of Public Schools, Parents, 
Pupils (past and present), and the Medical Profession. Address T., 
care of Scholastic. Clericai and Medical Association Limited 22, Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, MA. D.Lit.(Lond.), late 
Classical Rcholar. Girton. with competent Staff. Thorough education 
on the principle of a sound mind in a sound body. French and 
German a speciality. Preparation for Examinations, if required. 
Large Grounds. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20. 





(UBYst4L PALACE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING. 
Principal—J. W. WILSON, M.Inst.C E. M.I.Mech E. 

The FIRST TERM of the 3lst Year will OPEN on TUESDAY, 
January 6 New Students present themselves at the School for 
Examination on the previous day between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. 

Prospectus forwarded on application’ to the Srcrerary or GENERAL 
Manacer, Crystal Palace Company, Crystal Palace, S.E. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, AND LAW. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, January 7, except for 
CLASSES in the AGKICULTUKAL DEPARTMENT, which will 
RESUME on JANUARY 5 
Prospectus (post free) from the Recisrrar. 


Mc@! LL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, 








ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for the COURSES in 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL, and MINING ENGINEERING), as well 
as for COURSES in ARTS and MEDICINE, will be held in 
LONDON, commencing JUNE 8. 


For further information apply to the REGIsTRAR, McGill 
University, Montreal, or to the Honorary Representative 
in England, J. Stuart Horner, Esq, of Messrs. John 
Birch & Co., 10, Queen Street Place, London, B.C. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
can obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABRITAS 
THRING & CU., who, trom their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘'utors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 














THE NOBEL PRIZE for LITERATURE 


This Prize, one of the Five Nobel Prizes, is annually 
awarded by the Swedish Academy (Svenska Akademien) in 
Stockholm ‘‘to the person who, during the year immediately 
preceding, shall have produced. in the field of Literature the 
most distinguished work of an idealistic tendency.” 

The Statutes of the Nobel Foundation, which is based 
upon the last Will of Dr. Alfred Bernhard Nobel, contain 
the following stipulations about the Prize Competition in 
ere - 

. The term “ Literature,” used in the Will, shall be understood 
to ozs not only works falling under the category of Polite 
Literature, but also other Writings which may claim to possess 
literary value by reason of their form or their mode of exposition. 

The proviso in the Will to the effect that for the Prize Com- 
petition only such works or inventions shall be eligible as have 
appeared “during the preceding year” is to be so understood that 
a work or an invention for which a reward under the terms of the 
Will is contemplated shall set forth the most modern results of 
work being done in that of the Pag, pechonscn yong as defined in| the Will, 
to which it belongs. Works ide to be 
taken into consideration nici in ‘case their importance et not 
previously been demonstrated. 

¢ 3. Every written work, to qualify for a Prize, shall have 
operat in print. 

4. The amount allotted to one Prize may be divided equally 
between two works submitted, should each of such work. be 
a to merit a Prize. 

$ It is essential that every Candidate for a Prize under the 
terms of the Will be proposed as such in writing by some duly 
qualified person. A direct application for a Prize will not be taken 
into consideration 

$8. The grounds upon which the proposal of any Candidate’s name 
is made must be stated in writing and handed in along with such 
papers and other documents as may be therein referred to. 


The special regulations concerning the Prize for Litera- 
ture define in the following manner the conditions valid for 
proposing Candidates for the aforesaid Prize :— 

The right of proposing Competitors for the Prize belongs to 
Members of the Swedish Academy ; Members of the French and 
Spanish Academies which are similar in aim and organization to 
the Swedish Academy ; Members in the Literary Classes of other 
Academies ; Members of such Literary Institutions and Societies 
that are analogous to Academies; as also persons teaching 
Zsthetics, Literature, or History at Universities. 

Duly sealed propositions for the Nobel Prize for Literature 
should be forwarded to the NoBeEL COMMITTEE OF THE 
SWEDISH ACADEMY, in Stockholm, prior to February 1 of 
each year. , 

The amount of the Prize is about 140,000 Swedish crowns 
(7,7001.). 


BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 
The Committee deeply regrets that another opp: va.*** of promot al 
popular education for its own sake, and without regard to coneueem 
and sectarian interests, has been sacrificed by Parliamert. If tl 
must be rivalry and strife, it behoves the friends of British eitestane 
see that their buildings, trust deeds, &c., are in order, and to asce 
how far their neighbours will work with them in securing the best 
type of school on common ground and by united action 
Special arrangements are being made in this Office for consultation’ 
on points of local rear oe interest and difficulties that may arise 
reference to trust dee 
Inquiries and communications are cordially invited. 
ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 














COLLEGE for WOMEN. 


7 
B EDFORD 
(University of London.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 15 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Mecicine; also instruction in subjects of General Education. There 
is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and an 
Art School. 

Students can reside fn the College. 

Full information from the Paincirsc. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROF. IONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—- Miss HANNAH KOBERTSON, B.A. 

The SESSION for 1903 OPENS on THURSDAY, January 15 The 
Course inciudes full preparation for the Examinations for the Fg 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge, hel 


annually in December. 
A COURSE of SA TU RDAY MORNING LECTU ada TEACHERS 
on SCHOOL HYGIENE will BEGIN JANUARY 2 


(LOM FsRATIVS LITERATURE. 


CONTINUATION OF COURSE 1901-2. 
Prof. Ex H. MONTEPIC begs to announce that the subject of his 
LECTURES for NEXT TEKM will be ‘ Literary Relations between 


England and Spain 
Further particulars obtained from Frof. E. H. Monrf£ric, Oxenford 


Hall, Oxford. 


A fTHENAUM PRESS. TOW EDWARD 

ep Printer of the Atheneum, Note: 3, &e., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds oad poo NEWS, and 
ERLUDICAL PRIN TING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Lane, B.0 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


——>—__ 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 
ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 


W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
ripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Daten Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Koyal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and County Records eager Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. ‘Technical ‘Translations into and eg all Lan- 

raten Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Ty pe-writte 

a — trained for Indexing and Secre' Work ‘ta London 








HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 


COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. 


Catalogues. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Stree}, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 





ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS Bossens 
of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 


one 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books ot of print, as they can in many cases supply them 


from their large 8 
a oaraLoeues MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LEIGHTON’S 
CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part III. containing letters D—F, price 2s. 
With 120 Illustrati in Facsimil 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 2s. each, 








Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Engravings, the Property of the late Rev. Canon 
BLACKLEY ; an extensive Collection of Prints on Ballocn- 
ing formed by the late ROBT. HOLLO D, Esq., §e. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
y AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY January 7, at ten minutes past 10’ oy recisely, 
valuable ENGRAVINGS, the of t e tate Rey. 
Canon BLACKLEY, including Exam iL of the En nish, French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, and te ay 0018—also (another Prepert 
choice Fancy Subjects and Poi in Mezzotint, Line, and Stipp! e, 
many being in Coloursand in Fine Steten, by Early English Engravers— 
the unique Collection relating to Balloo: aaee and Aerostatics formed by 
the late ROBERT HOL , Esq.—and an interesting Series of Prints 
and Drawings of Yachting and Shipping Subjects. 
Catalogues may be had. 











Library of the late Dr. CHARLES C. FULLER, 
F.R.C.S., and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by (ekg at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on THURSDAY, January 15, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock poe My the LIBRARY of the late Dr. FULLER, and other 
te including Sowerby’s English Botany — Lyddeker’s Royal 
Natural History—Von Marilaun’s History of Plants—Hulme’s Familiar 
Wild Flowers—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 40 vols.—Swift’s Works, 
24 vols. ray of Big ries pa Morals and Rationalism in Europe —F¢tis, 
—Green’s History of the English People, 





YNATALOGUE, No. 36.—Drawings by Burne- 

/ Jones, Raskin, ‘Turner, Hunt, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studioram— 
Etchings by Whistler, Millet, &c.—Coloured Prints by Stadler—Ilius 
trated and Kelmscott Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—W™a. Warp, 2, Charch Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





No. 5. JUST ISSUED. No. 5. 





4 vols. , KF 2d, of the Insti of Civil 8, vo! a. 
Proceedings of the Instituti 0: — Hiss 
Works on Driving, First Editions—Browning’s ner First Edition 
—Tennyson’s Poems. First Edition—Annals of Sp rting, 13 vols.— 
Tennyson’s Works, 12 vols.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, with Supple- 
mental Volumes—Plomefield’s History of Norfolk, 11 vole.—Thacke- 
ray’s Newcomes, in the Original Parts—Fgan's Real Life in London, 
2 vols.—Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, genuine First 
Edition—Alken’s Popular Songs, Coloured Plates—Ackermann’s History 
of St. Peter's, Westminster—Suckling’s History of Suffolk—Chaucer’s 
P since 1538 — oe Works, 22 vols - Goldsmith’s Works, by 
Gerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, First 








CATALOG UE of BOOKS, including many Vir irst 
Editions, rove — re Standard Authors, some in fine 
gratis and post fre 
FAGG, Bookseller, 
66, Church Rosa, Crystal Palace, London, 8.E. 


CATALOGUE of INTERESTING and RARE 
BOOKS on Botany, Law, Occultism, Old Poetry, Trade, &c., 
sent free on application to J. A. Srernew, 10, Crichton Street, Dundee. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Booksellers, announce that they 
have removed from 143, Oxford Street, to much larger premises at 
153, OXFORD STREET (five doors nearer to Oxford Circus. on the 
same side of the street), and the greatly increased space at their com- 
mand will enable them to keep the largest Stock of Current Litera- 


ture in London. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW BOOKS 
OFFERED at a DISCOUNT of 25 PER CENT., except on those 


eee at net prices. A Copy sent post free on application. Orders 
for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
153, Oxford Street, and 6n, Sloane Street, Lendon. 














PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST, DECEMBER (No. 331), JUST READY. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 


Books at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 





] OOKS WANTED.—25s. each Work offered.— 

Freeman's Historical Geography, 2 vols. 1881—Freeman’s Sicily, 
4 vols. 1891—Carlyle, French Revolution, 3 vols. 1837—Browning’s Bells 
and Pomegranates, 1*41—browning’s Strafford, 1837— Paracelsus, 1835— 





hand Writers and ‘Typists sent out by Day or Hour. | 
—Miss Burney 48. Redford Row, London. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly, on good at ls 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at ls.), Carbon Copies at Rmeceth of price, by Miss H. S., 
care of Atheneum ‘Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


, 

YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors 

MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c , COPIED with accuracy and 

dispatch, 10d. per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 

Condensed 25 orts turntened. Special Terms for Contracts or large 

= Seow ge Py ss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, E.C. 


‘VY PE-W KITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 
every description. big and “7 Copies. MS. from Dictation, 
ickly and accurately.— Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 


u -Misi 
Hiaverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


VPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 
and General Copying. Circulars, &e., Duplicated. Lessons given. 

Usual terms. References. Established 1893.—Srxes & Sixzs, 13, 

Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Koad, W. 

















"[ YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 


Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 


Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—'THe Cam- 
Burpce Type-Wriiinc Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 








ARTICLES, PLAYS, 
Very best work and complete 
Moreton Place, St. 


ANTED, STORIES, 
 - to be TYPE-WRITTEN. 
accurac "Od. r 1,900 werds.—M. Srvarr, ll, 


George’ 5 Square, S.W. 


"N,HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, —Established 1878, 
The interests of Authors capably r 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. rows and Test. 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34. Paternoster Row. 


C. 











MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
hase of Newspaper Properties, undertake ey og 


Pare! 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &. 


of Terme on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 











co Tom Brown's Scho. ‘Idays, tiger ition, 1857- Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
? ~Phillips, Christ in Hades, 1896— 
oe privately printed issue ; also the 1894 Edition; Fauna of 
1866 — Brewer's 


Sutherland, 1887—Stevenson’s Birds Norfolk, 3 vols. 
Henry VIII. 2 vols. 1884—Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 1856— 
Poetical Sketches, by W. B, 1783—Hayley's Life of Romney, 1809— 

worth’s Kritish Armorials, 1874—Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 2 vols. 


Pap 
1872—Hunting Songs, pu = Chester, 1834— Prometheus Bound 
(Poems), 1833— Poems, by J. 1850—-Poems, by Melanter, 1 


=. 1881—Curzon's Persia, 2 vols. 1802 


Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 
1851— 


—In Memoriam, First Edition, 1850—Geo. Meredith’s Poems, 
Hewlett’s Earthwork — of Tuscany, 1895—Sym' 
1890—Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826—Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885— 
Gamonia, 1837 —-Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867—Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. 
1871 — Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols. 1878—Jackson's French Court, 2 vols. 
1881—Jesse’s Richard III. 1862— Warwickshire Hunt. 1837—Stevenson’s 
New Arabian Nighrs, 2 vols. First Edition, 1882—Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols. 
1888—Froude’s Short Studies, 1868-71, 4 vols. 8vo— anager eg Poems 1817 ; 


—F 
Baitions- Walton ne Cotton’s Universal Angler, 1676—Milton’s Paradise 
Regained, 1671, uncut—the ‘the Orig Dictionary, 8 vols.—Tour of Dr. 
Syntax through London. in the Original Parts Hogarth’ 8 Works, 1822 
—Books on the Steam-Engine 
Unpublished Acrostic in the Handwriting of C. Lamb— —Early Printed 





Catalogues may be had. 





Miscellaneous Books, 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, January 7, and Two Following Days, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising ae History of the River Thames, Coloured 
Copy, 2 vo's., i~ he o nal boards—RBillings’s Baronial Antiquities of 
Scotland, 4 y nteo as’s Orders of Knighthood, 4 vols.—Janson’s 
Stranger in Arierica, Coloured Copy—Eliot’s Strength out of Weakness, 
or Progress of the Gospel amongst the Indians, and others relating to 
America— Books in Early Engli-h Literature— Geneste’s History of the 
Stage, 10 a - ‘Thackeray’ 8 Vanity Fair, First Edition—Viollet-le-Duc, 

e Francais. 10 vols.— Boswell's Johnson, by 
Hut 6 Mop ge hemes c rimea, 8 vols — Standard Historical Works 

nd of Travel—a Set of Palmers Index tothe ‘Times’ Newspaper, 
1817-1902 528 vols. Also ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, the Property 
of the late G. ALLMAN, Esq. (sold by order of the Executor: rs). 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


"Ar 








Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, January 14, and Two Follewing Days, valuable ‘tse 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of the late J. C. A. 
WALKER, Esq. (sold by order of the Executor), comprising an exten- 
sive Collection of Standard Works in all Departments of Literature. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





a Collection of Incunabula, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

at the END of JANUARY, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising 

an interesting Collection of Incunabula and Books with Woodcuts— 

Scarce Americana and Early Books of ‘Travel—Fine Books illustrated 

with Coloured Plates—First Editions in Eighteenth-Century Literature 

—Library Editions of Standard Authors—Autograph Letters—MSs., &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 


Rare and Valuable Books ; 





4-in. Centre Lathe, various Chucks, Drills, Hand Tools, Tool 
Cupboard, Racks of .Tools, §c.—Scientific Instruments—and 
Photographic Apparatus. 
FRIDAY, January 9, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 


Rooms, 38 King Street, Covent Garven, London, W.C., 
TURNING APPARATUS, including a 4-in. Centre Lathe, various 
Chucks, Drills, Hand Tools, and complete Accessories for all kinds of 
Lathe Work— Flectrical and Scientitic Apparatus—very fine Mechanical 
Models—several Microscopes by best Makers, with full complement 

of ies—Lecturer’s Lantern, with fine Sets of Slides—Cine- 





Endymion, 1818—‘Tennyson’s Poems, 1833 or 2 vols. 
Rome, 4 vols. 1868—Heptalogia, 1880—Queen Mother, Pickering, 1866— 
Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols. 1892, and Apuleius, 1893, Tudor Trans.— 
Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols. 1875—Lamb’s Album Mange 1830— Lyrical 
Ballads, 1798—Dawkins’s = Hunting and y Man, 1874-1880— 
Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838—Lang’s Ballads, 1 Shelley, 4 vols. 
1839 — Wilde’s Woman of no Importance, 1894; Lady Windermere’s Fan, 
1893; Salome, 1891— Thackeray's Vanity Fair, any Five Original 
Numbers—Hayward's Fssays, 2 vols. 1858 or 1874. Please report all 
First Editions and Presentation Copies of any well-known Authors; 
rs i 


matographs and Fi'ms— Photographic Cameras, Studio and Hand, and 
every kind of Photographic Apparatus— Books — Prints— Engravings, &e. 
On FRIDAY, January 16, 
Will be offered a very fine 4j-in. highly finished LATHE by Adams, 
Chucks, Tools, and all Accessories, in finest possible condition. 
On view Thursday, 2 to 5, and on morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





all Sporting Books; and all Works issued in Num 
by Alken, Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c High prices paid. 
10°, Books for Sale ‘and Wanted, Cash or Exchange. By far the 
most valuable Stock in Birmingham. Please state wants. — Baxenr’s 
Great Bookshops, 14, 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, high-class 
GENERAL MAGAZINE. Must show good circulation and 
good profits. Fair price.— Write, Horwes, 5, Campden Grove, 


THE LAST ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA 
MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENEZUM 
on DECEMBER 20. 














T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent t gratis with 

full culars. Schools also 1, &c., 
r cons re. w c. "Telegraphic 


Limited, 22, Craven Street, 
Address, ““Priform, London.” Teley one No. 1854, Gerra’ 





"TY}UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 

Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & CU 

Station. No others ‘ken. —R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


Wells. 





Curiosities. 
TUESDAY, January 13, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIOS 


will take place at his Kooms, 38, King Street. Covent Garden, 
London, W.C., and will include CHINA, BRONZES, FURS, &c., from 
PEKIN—Japanese Embroideries, &e.—China—and the usual Assort- 
ment of Curios from all parts of the World. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On WEDNESDAY, January 7, OLD ENGRAY- 
INGS and SPORTING PRINTS. 

On THURSDAY, January 8, and FRIDAY, 
January 9, the COLLECTION of OBJECTS ’ of ART and VERTU, 
SILVER, PORCELAIN, STONEWARE, and OLD ENGLISH and other 
FURNITURE of the late J. B. STANSBY, Esq. 

On SATURDAY, January 10, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS of the late JOSEPH PYKF, Esq., and 
others. 
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AMSTERDAM.—JANUARY 24-29, 


The very important LIBRARIES “5 4 — TLES of 
HEESWI/JK and HAA 


ESSRS. FREDERIK MULLER. & co. will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, DOELENSTRAAT 10, 
AMSTERDAM, on MONDAY, January 26, and Following wake the 
LIBRARIES of the CASTLES of HEESWIJK and AREN, 
including Sinnuseripte— Early Printing — remarkable ‘Tupreseione of 
the to Editions— 
Geography: America, Asia, y 8 Arts—lIllustrated Books — 
Costumes—Industrial Arts —Sports— Manners and Customs—History — 
Top ography—L large Sets, &c 
The Illustrated Catalogue. with 5 Plates, will be sent on application 
to Faeperik Mvutier & Co., 10. 




















LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1047. JANUARY, 1908. 2s. 6d. 


The QUEST of the GOLDEN FLEECE: a Romance of the Outskirts. 
By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 


DE WET. 

A LAY of OSSIAN and PATRICK. By Stephen Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS with the ‘‘PROFLIGATE ADVENTURERS.” 

A NORWAY SALMON RIVER. By Gilfrid W. Hartley. 

SOME EXPERIMENTS and a PARADOX. 

«PADDY the SLITHERS.” By Moira O'Neill. 

CHILDREN of TEMPEST. By Neil Munro. 

The SETTING of the MOON. Translated by Sir Theodore Martin. 
A TALE of KARUIZAWA. By Ernest Foxwell. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—The ‘ Quarterly Review ’—Gifford 
and Lockhart— Whitwell Elwin—The Unprofessional Critic—‘ The 
Exemplary Novels.’ 


PRIESTS and PEOPLE in IRELAND. By Amhas. 
The ALIEN IMMIGRANT. 
OUR IMPERIAL MILITIA. 
William Black wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


7 HE 

For JANUARY, now ready, contains— 
JAMES MARTINEAU. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
The NEW EDUCATION in CHINA. By Timothy Richard. 
KINGS and QUBENS. By Mile. Heléne Vacaresco. 
ores. BIBLICA and the GOSPELS. By Prof. 


> $2 90 o 


al 


NATIONAL HEALTH: a Soldier's Study. 
Frederick Maurice, K.C.B. 


. The COMING STRUGGLE BETWEEN SLAV and TEUTON. By 
Quidam. 


By Major-General Sir 


i) 


. The BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION. By Thomas Longh, M P. 
. ROBERT BROWNING. By Philip H. Wicksteed. 

OUR RELATIONS with GERMANY. By Patre Quis Exul. 
TCHAIKOVSKY and TOLSTOI. By Rosa Newmarch. 

11. ALTERAM PARTEM. By British Officer. 

12, FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

13. BOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 

London : Horace Marshall & Son. 


Seon 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
YHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JANUARY, 1908. 
The TORY CREED and the UNIONIST ALLIANCE. By A Tory. 


DE WET’S LAST SUCCESS. By Harold G. Parsons, Hon. Lieut. (late 
Lieut. 11th Battalion I Y.). 


RICHARD STRAUSS and the MUSIC of the FUTURE. By Ernest 
Newman. 


The NEW ORDEAL of the COMMONS. Bs T. H. 8. Escott. 

ALFRED DE VIGNY. By C. G. Compton. 

The CONDITION of ENGLAND QUESTION. By Dr. Beattie Orozier. 

The NEW EDUCATION ACT at WORK. By T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 

=r = —_ FALL of the SOUTH AFRICAN ELEPHANT. 
yH ry de: 

M. WITTE: Atlas -" the Autocracy. By R. E. C. Long. 

The RISE of THEATRICAL SUBVENTIONS. By William Archer. 

SOUTH AFRICAN FARMING. By the Rev. William Greswell. 


A WORKMAN’S REPLY to MR. HOLT SCHOOLING. By A British 
Workman 


‘The CASE of THOMAS TEAGUE. By H. D. Lowry. 
MANKIND in the MAKING. IV. By H. G. Wells. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 


[ae NINETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
for JANUARY, 1903, 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, AND CONTAINS 

nyt meena BY 
D. C. LATHBURY (Editor of the Pilot 

THE CLERGY. ‘AND THE EDUCATION ACT. 
REV. DR. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 

THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE EDUCATION ACT 

WALTER R. CASSELS (Author of ‘ ee Religion’). 
E RIPON EPISODE. 





ARTHUR C. ee a (of Eton). (1.) 
R OLIVER LODGE AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
FRANK FLRroHER ‘of Rugby). (2.) 
OLIVER LODGE AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
LADY euannabat RAMSDEN. 
IS SOCIETY WORSE THAN IT WAS? 
c. B. WHEELER. LABELS. 
ALI HAYDAR MIDHA 
EN ouisHt — RUSSIAN POLITICS IN THE EAST. 
GEORGE F. H. BERKE 
THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION AND ITS HISTORY. 
J. W. CROSS. THE FINANCIAL FUTURE. 
SIR sey FOSTER, K.C.B. M.P. 
THE GROWTH OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 
MISS ANNIE GLADSTONE. 
ANOTHER weeny OF JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN STEWART L. MURRA 
THE PRICE OF POuD IN OUR NEXT GREAT WAR. 
HAROLD E. GORST 
THE STORY OF THE FOURTH PARTY. 
Ill. ITS NIRVANA. 
SIR WEMYSS REID. 
MRS. W. K. CLIFFOR 


(Concluded.) 
LAST MONTH. 


D. 
THE SEARCH LIGHT: A PLAY IN ONE ACT. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





Ts NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Contents for JANUARY. 

EPISODES of the MONTH. 

The FRENCH REPUBLIC and the RELIGIOUS ORDERS. By 
Georges Clemenceau, Member of the French Senate. 

A LESSON to LORD LANSDOWNE. By Ignotus. 

The PORT of LONDON. Witha Map. By Sir Henry D. Le Marchant, 
Kart , Director of the London and India Docks Company, and late 
Chairman of the West India Dock Company. 

The CAUSE of EUROPEAN PEACE. By J. E. B. Seely, D.8.0., M.P. 

A HOLIDAY COURSE at the JENA UNIVERSITY. By Miss Catharine 
Dodd. 





AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE in the SALE-ROOM. By W. Roberts. 

The BRITISH ANTI-NATIONALISTS in the NAPOLEONIC WAR 
By H. W. Wilson. 


The POETRY of HERRICK. By the Rev. Canon H. C. Beeching. 
JOHANNESBURG. By Pseudo-Africanus. 
The HIGHER POLICY of DEFENCB. By James R. Thursefield. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS, 
CERTIFICATE OF SALES. 


We have es the books of the NATIONAL REVIEW for the 
year ending September 30, 1897, and for the year a September 30, 
1902, and hereby certify that the sales of this periodical have doubled 


during the five years. gn 
GERARD VAN DB LINDE & SON 
London, E.C., Dec. 10, 1902. Chartered Accountants. 


London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street. 





QUARTERLY, 2s. 6d., post free. 
‘T#= RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHZOLOGIST. 
Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 
The JANUARY PART contains :— 
SUSSEX POTTERY. By W. Heneage Legge. 10 Illustrations. 
ROMAN INTRECCI. By H. Elri 4 Iliustrati 


The CHURCH ef ST. MARY RECULVER, KENT. By J. Russell 
Larkby. 13 Illustrations. 

LARGE BELLS. By Richard Quick. 12 Illustrations. 

NORMAN FONTS in NORFOLK. By H. Bedford Pim. 4 Illustrations. 

The MISHRERES in MINSTER CHURCH, THANET. By H. Phili- 
bert Feasey, O0.8.B. 8 Illustrations. 

The INSCRIBED and SCULPTURED NORMAN TYMPANUM at 
HAWKSWORTH, NOTTS. 2 Illustrations. 





LEADEN HEART CASE from ABBEY DORE. By Roland W. Paul. 
2 Illustrations. 

NOTICES of NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

NEWS ITEMS and COMMENTS. 
London : Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 4, Snow Hill, E.C. ; and Derby. 





yas GEOGRAPHICAL nal. Price 2s. 
Contents.—JANUA 
a Observations and Earth _ By John Milne, 
F.R.8. F.G.8. With 3 Illustrations and Map.—Notes on the Country 
between Lake Nyasa and Victoria Nyanza. By Otto <* lg, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C E. F 8.G.8. With 5 Illustrations and Map. — The 
Eastern Borderlands of Kikuyu. By Captain B. Dickson, BR. With 
—The Voyage of the “Gauss” from Cape Town to Kerguelen. _ 
Yoke. By Captain F. H. Ruxton. With Sketch Map. — The Chile- 
iaeies Arbitration. With Map.—Geographical Distribution of 
Plant-Groups in Ireland. By R. Lloyd Praeger. With 21 ee 
—Reviews : Europe—The English Lakes. The Hebrides — 
—The Hissar Mountains. China. The Himalayas and Persia. Nepal. 
Syria and Palestine. Africa—East Africa. French Congo. The Moors. 
Nigeria. Tripoli and Tunis. America—Irrigation in the United States. 
South America. General—Maps and Map Reading. History of Geo- 
graphy.—The Monthly Kecord.—Meetings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Session 1902-1903.—Geographical Literature of _ Month.— 
New New Maps.— — Edward Stanford, 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, 


Now ready, post free, 44d. 
‘THE BUILDER viel YEAR’S NUMBER, 


Con 
Illustrations of Commercial Armaraakeee: fine Drawing, by H. W. 
Brewer; Richmond Bridge, by W. M ; The Giant's Staircase. 
Mogg very fine View, by A.C. " Centade; Design for a Modern Cathe- 
a Prof. Pite, drawn by W. Curtis *Green ; New Hotel de Ville, 
Sas. Christ’s Hospital Schools : End of Chapel ‘Architect’ 8 ae! 
—Exterior of Great Hall— Dining Hall—Detail of Entrance to Grea 
Hall ; Japanese ‘'emple Ornaments, &c.; Old London Buildings, with 
an Article. Also the commencement of a New Series of Articles 
(Student's ‘Column) on Builders’ Tools and their Uses; with other 
interesting matter both Literary and Artistic. 
The Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, W.C. 








NOW READY, 1206 pages, price 6s. 6d. net. 
QUIVER & BOYD’S EDINBURGH ALMANAC, 
1908. 


The bountiful bestowal of honours at the Coronation, and the 
conclusion of the South African War, has necessitated very numerous 
changes throughout the Almanac. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Limited. 


HE SIGNS of OLD LOMBARD STREBRT. 
By F. G. HILTON PRICE, Dir.8.A. Illustrations by James 
West and others. New and Kevised Edition. (Six Shillings. 


London: The Leadenhall Press, Limited, 50, Leadenhall Street, B.C. 








Price 3s, 6d.; by post, 3s. 10d. 
Ziiegis MEDICI 1901, 
Charles Good & Co. 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, Londor, W.C. 





IBLIOTHECA SOMERSETENSIS.—A Cata- 
logue of Books and icpsr gprs &c., connected with the County 
of Somerset. With Analytical Introduction and Full Index. By 
EMANUEL GREEN, F.S.A. 3 vols. 4to, 1678 pp. 3/. 3s. net. 
Barnicott & Pearce, Taunton. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
OTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 

27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, co ontains a BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY of the EAR RL of BEACONSFIELD. ‘This includes KBYS te 

‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘ CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 

Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 8d. 
ee Votes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chaneery 
ane, E.C. 





FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


— 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No, 28. JANUARY, 1903. 2s. ¢d net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 
Le Byron de Nos Jours. 
On the Line. 
LETTERS from DELHI, 1857. 
George S. Barnes. 
SHALL the STATE EDUCATE? Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
The NAVAL INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. Carlyon 


Bellairs. 

The AGE of the INHABITED WORLD. II. Right Hon. 
Si ward Fry. 

Tbe FOURTH GOSPEL and JOHN the APOSTLE. A.N. 
Jannaris, Ph.D. 

The MAGIC KINGDOMS. Fiona Macleod. 


(With Maps) Kdited by 


The PAINTERS of JAPAN. VI. (Lllustrated.) Arthur 
orrison. 
DANNY. 78-87. Alfred Ollivant. 


A BALLAD of the YOUNG RUTHVEN. Andrew Lang. 
The VEIL of the TEMPLE. 





The SAILING of the LONGSHIPS, 
and other Poems. By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of 
* Admirals All,’ ‘ The Island Race,’ &c. Small crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 
“This volume will be acquired and valued by all who 
care for vigorous and tender verse.” — Glove. 
‘* Admirable verses... -Themes of f = expressed in 
lines of true poetry.” —St. James’s Gazette 





MARY CHOLMONDELEY'8 NEW NOVEL, entitled 
MOTH and RUST. 6s. 


“ A fine story, admirably told.”— World. 

“Admirable alike as a story and as a presentation of 
human character......We must not give away too many of 
the details of a story which, besides being well put 
together, is exceptionally well written.”—Globve. 





EDITH WHARTON’S LATEST WORK. 


The VALLEY of DECISION. By 


EDITH WHARTON, Author of ‘A Gift from the 
Grave,’ ‘Crucial Instances,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


‘‘A reaily brilliant work. It is very long, but the six 
hundred and fifty pages do not weary one...... As we read 
we are reminded of Vernon Lee, of ‘John Inglesant,’ of 
Boccaccio, and, in one of the most striking passages of the 
story, of Cagliostro.’ ’— Spectator, 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


NOVA SOLYMA, the IDEAL CITY; 


or, Jerusalem Regained. An Anonymous Romance 
written in the time of Charles I., 1628-1643. Now first 
drawn from obscurity, and attributed, by internal 
evidence, to the illustrious John Milton, Author of 
* Paradise Lost.’ With Introduction, Translation, Lite- 
Po Bp and a Bibliography. By the Rev. WALTER 


‘One of the most astonishing works tha, “as been pro- 
duced for years.”—Datly Telegraph. 
** Is certainly either the work of Milton or of, some incon- 
ceivable, industrious, and brilliant intimate of his.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a ROYAL 


PARISH, Craithie and its Neighbourhood. By 
PATRICIA LINDSAY. With Illustrations, 





Medium 8vo, 25s. net. 


The HISTORY of SIENA. By Prof. 


LANGTON DOUGLAS. With Maps, Photogravuree, 
and other Illustrations. 





ROUND the HORN before the MAST. 


An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape 
Horn to Liverpool in a Four-Masted ‘‘ Windjammer,” 
with the Experiences of the Life of an Ordinary Seaman. 
By A. BASIL LUBBOCK. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 8s. net. 
‘A book that Clark Russell could hardly have given us 
in his palmiest days.” — Sunday Special. 





With a Portrait, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SELECT PASSAGES from the THEO- 
LOGICAL WRITINGS of BENJAMIN JOWBRTT. 
Edited by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A. LL.D., Hon 
Fellow of Balliol College, Emeritus Professor of Gre 
in the University of St. Andrews. 





With a Portrait, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SELECT PASSAGES from the INTRO- 
DUCTIONS to PLATO. By BENJAMIN JOWETT, 
M.A. Edited by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M A. LL D. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











+ 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIST. 


a 
Globe 8vo, red cloth, 4g, net per Volume, 


THE 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 
A SELECTION 


Standard Works 


IN 


Prose and Poetry, 


FROM ALL 


Periods of English 
Literature. 


The ACADEMY writes:—‘‘In truth, we can 
hardly imagine a pleasanter fate than to be locked 
for a year on some sunny island, with trees, a few 
friends, some food, and a stout wooden case, con- 
taining the entire ‘Eversley’ Series.” 


THE 


EVERSLEY SERIES 


CONTAINS 


156 VOLUMES, 


‘And practically falls into two main divisions: 
(1) 
STANDARD ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


SUCH AS 
SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 
LAMB. 7 vols. 
WORDSWORTH. 12 vols. 
CHAUCER. 2 vols. 
, GRAY. 4 vols. 
MILTON. 3 vols. 
(2) 
MODERN WRITERS, 


SUCH AS 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 13 vols. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8 vols. 
J. R. GREEN. 14 vols. 
DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols. 
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LITERATURE 


a 


Selected Poems. By William Watson. 


(Lane. ) 


Tue difference between literature and what 
is pre-eminently literary may be clearly 
illustrated by an examination of the poems 
of Mr. William Watson. No poems written 
in our time are more literary. They come 
to us asking to be received on account of 
their legitimate lineal descent from earlier 
poets, from Wordsworth, from Matthew 
Arnold, for instance. ‘‘If,” says the writer, 
frankly, 
If I be indeed 

Their true descendant, as the veriest hind 

May yet be sprung of kings, their lineaments 

Will out, the signature of ancestry 

Leap unobscured, and somewhat of themselves 

In me, their lowly scion, live once more. 


Many of the poems are about poets, or 
about books ; some are purely critical. And 
they are indeed, as they profess to be, in 
the tradition; they strike no unfamiliar 
note to any ears acquainted with the music 
of English poetry. Their range is limited, 
but within it they exhibit an unquestionable 
mastery of a particular kind of technique. 
Few lines are bad, all are careful, many 
are felicitous. Every poem has a certain 
neatness and order about it. The spirit 
of the whole work is orderly, reticent, 
and dignified. Nothing has been left to 
chance, or to the appeal of lawless splen- 
dours. An artist has been at work. At 
work on what? At all events, not on 
the only really satisfactory material for the 

oet—himself. Mr. Watson tells us that 

e has chosen the best of himself for giving 
to the world :— 


I have not paid the world 


The evil and the insolent courtesy 
Of offering it my baseness for a gift, 


Well and good; but has he, in choosing 
among his selves, chosen really the essential 
one, base or not base, ignoble or not ignoble ? 
He has chosen the self that loves good lite- 
rature, thinks estimable thoughts, feels 





decorous emotions, and sets all this into 
polished and poetical verse. That is enough 
for the making of literary poetry, but not 
of poetry which shall be literature. 

Mr. Watson, in his study of the great 
writers, seems never to have realized that 
what matters chiefly, what tells, is not the 
great phrase, but the personality behind the 
phrase. He has learnt from many writers 
to make phrases almost as fine as those 
writers have made; his phrases are never 
meaningless in themselves, and they can be 
exquisite in their form. But the phrase, 
coming with nothing but its own significance 
behind it, a rootless flower, deriving no life 
from the soil, fails to convey to us more than 
an arid, unsatisfying kind of pleasure. There 
it is, a detached thing; to be taken, you may 
say, for what it is worth; only, live words 
will not besotaken. Compare Mr. Watson’s 
‘Ode to Autumn’ with the ‘Ode to Autumn’ 
of Keats. The poem is one of Mr. Watson’s 
best poems; it is full of really poetical 
phraseology. But the ode of Keats means 
something in every word, and it means 
Keats quite as much as autumn. Mr. 
Watson’s poem means neither autumn nor 
Mr. Watson; it represents Mr. Watson set- 
ting himself to describe autumn. 

Take his ‘Hymn to the Sea.’ It is a 
long piece of exultant rhetoric, very finely 
imagined, full of admirable images; the 
most beautiful similes are gathered and 
brought together to represent the sea’s 
multitudinous moods; but when the poem 
is finished, and you have admired it at 
leisure, you do not feel that this poet loves 
the sea. The poetry of Byron is assailable 
on many sides, but when he wrote those 
too rhetorical lines, now hackneyed almost 
out of recognition, beginning 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 


he wrote out of his heart, as nearly as he 
could, and the lines, faulty as they are, have 
remained alive ever since. Mr. Watson’s 
verse is very much better verse, but will 
Grant, O regal in bounty, a subtle and delicate 

largess, 
come back to men’s lips as often, or for as 
long a time, as those faulty lines of Byron ? 

In his ‘ Apologia’ Mr. Watson replies to 
those who have complained that he has 
brought nothing new into poetry, 

I bring nought new, 

Save as each noontide or each Spring is new, 

Into an old and iterative world. 
And he asks:— 

Is the Muse 

Fall’n to a thing of Mode, that must each year 

Supplant her derelict self of yester-year ? 
But he declines to see that the new thing 
which every generation rightly asks of every 
new poet is by no means a ‘‘ mode,”’ or empty 
fashion of writing, but the one essential 
thing, personality, which can never be twice 
the same. The reason why you will not find 
any two poets writing in the same way is 
that every genuine poet has to express him- 
self in his own way, whether it be by offer- 
ing his own “ baseness for a gift,’”’ like 
Villon, or by building a new heaven and a 
new hell, like Dante. The maker of litera- 


ture puts this new thing into his work, in 
the mere act of making it, and it stands out, 
as plainly as his signature, in every line he 
writes. Not to find it is to have fallen upon 
work which is but literary, ‘‘ books made out 





of books’: Walt Whitman thought that 
such “‘ pass away.” 

In that ‘Apologia’ from which we have 
already quoted Mr. Watson indignantly 
denounces those who think “‘ all Art is cold” 
if ‘‘an ardour not of Eros’ lips” is in it, 
and he attempts to indicate that state of 
vision in which man may know 

A deeper transport and a mightier thrill 

Than comes of commerce with mortality. 
Does he then, 

In silence, in the visionary mood, 
reach this ecstatic state? If so, it has left 
no impress on his poetry. In his poetry 
there is no vision, only speculation 
about vision ; no ecstasy, only a reason- 
able meditation. He speaks of God, “ the 
Whole,” the ‘‘ cosmic descant,” and the large 
words remain empty. In such poems as 
‘The Unknown God’ and ‘The Father of 
the Forest’ we seem to have been taught a 
lesson, read out in a resonant, well-controlled 
voice; nothing has been flashed upon us, 
we have overheard nothing. 

And, indeed, of how little of this poetry 
can we say, in the words of Mill’s great 
definition, that it has been overheard! Its 
qualities, almost, though not quite, at the 
best, are the qualities of good oratory. Mr. 
Watson began by writing epigrams, admir- 
able of their kind, with a more lyric nine- 
teenth - century handling of the sharp 
eighteenth-century weapon. The epigram 
lies at the root of his work—that is to say, 
something essentially of the quality of 
prose. He is a Pope who has read Keats. 
Oratory or the epigram comes into his most 
characteristic passages, as in the well- 
known and much admired lines on the 
greatness and littleness of man :— 

Magnificent out of the dust we came 

And abject from the Spheres. 
Now that, striking and effective as it is, is 
an antithetical ingenuity which a really fine 
poet would have gone out of his way to 
avoid. It is oratory, not poetry, and it 
would make good oratory, for there point 
has need of all its sharpness; oratory is 
action. 

It is through this oratorical quality of 
mind that Mr. Watson’s style, though so 
ordered and measurely, often leaves an 
impression of having been deliberately 
heightened above the level of ordinary 
speech. The great things in poetry are 
song at the core, but externally mere speech. 
Think of some actual, anonymous Eliza- 
bethan song, and then read the piece which 
Mr. Watson has called ‘ Song in Imitation 
of the Elizabethans.’ It is not merely that 
he has not captured the exact note of the 
period, but rather copied the note of a later 
period ; such lines as 

Idly clanged the sullen portal, 
Idly the sepulchral door, 
are not direct speech, and can therefore 
never become pure song. They are dressed 
in poetical phraseology, which is a very 
different thing. In a lyric called ‘ World- 
Strangeness’ Mr. Watson becomes for once 
really direct, simple, and alive; it is, per- 
haps, the best poem in his book of ‘ Selected 
Poems.’ Let us quote it, that he may be 
seen at his best :— 
Strange the world about me lies, 
Never yet familiar grown— 
Still disturbs me with surprise, 
Haunts me like a face half known, 
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____— 
In this house with starry dome, 
Floored with gemlike plains and seas, 
Shall I never feel ut home, 
Never wholly be at ease ? 
On from room to room I stray, 
Yet my Host can ne’er espy, 
And I know not to this day 
Whether guest or captive I. 
So, between the starry dome 
And the floor of plains and seas, 
I have never felt at home, 
Never wholly been at ease. 


There is no other lyric in the book which 
comes to us with this subtle simplicity. Most 
of the love-songs are both cold and vacant; 
some, like ‘Tell me not now,’ have a faint, 
insincere prettiness which is almost of the 
school of L. E. L. 

It is curious to find this quality in a 
writer who is in every sense so critical. 
Behind a great deal of Mr. Watson’s 
work there is the critical intelligence, 
not the poetical temperament. ‘ Words- 
worth’s Grave’ is written in discipleship to 
Matthew Arnold, and it is not Arnold when 
he is at his best—the Arnold of ‘Sohrab and 
Rustum’ and ‘The Sick King in Bokhara’ 
—that Mr. Watson has approached, but that 
half poet, half prose writer who wrote the 
‘Obermann’ poems. The foundation of 
those poems is prose, and a great deal of 
their substance is no more than rhymed 
prose. But at times the poet flashes out, 
transfiguring material and form for the 
moment, before he drops back into prose 
again. Mr. Watson’s work is more on a 
level; he neither falls so low nor rises so 
high. But, even more than with Arnold, 
the substance of it is criticism, and the 
thinking and the style suggest the best 
kind of prose. Set the poem, with its finely 
chosen epithets and phrases—‘ impassioned 
quietude,” “Thou wast home,” ‘Thou 
hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest,’ 
‘‘the frugal note of Gray,” and the 
like— beside Pater’s essay on Words- 
worth, and you will find many points 
of resemblance, and not only in the echo 
of ‘“‘impassioned quietude” from Pater’s 
‘‘ impassioned contemplation.”” Compare it 
with Matthew Arnold’s essay on Words- 
worth, and you will again find many 
points of resemblance, not only in detail, 
which would not matter, but also in the 
whole way of approaching and handling 
the subject. Does the rhyme bring in any 
essential difference between these specimens 
of fine prose and this poem, so well thought 
out, so poetically expressed? There lies 
the whole question, for if it does not bring 
such a difference, can it be accepted as 
poetry, as an adequate kind of poetry ? 

Criticism, though it may find place in a 
poem (as in Shelley’s ‘Letter to Maria 
Gisborne’), can never be the basis of 
poetry. Pope tried to turn the current of 
English poetry into this narrow channel, 
but the sea-force soon had its way with the 
banks and dykes. Mr. Watson has tried to 
revive that heresy; he has disguised its 
principle under new terms, but it remains 
the same heresy. Poetry is even less a 
criticism of thought than it is a “criticism 
of life’’; it must be at all points creation, 
creation of life, creation of thought, if it is 
to be in the true sense poetry. 

It is to Wordsworth, among many 


masters, that Mr. Watson tells us that he 
is most indebted. Wordsworth 


is not 








always a safe master, and it is apparently 
from him that Mr. Watson has accepted 
the main principles of his blank verse. 
Wordsworth’s blank verse was more often 
bad than good; it was bad on principle, 
and good by the grace of a not infrequent 
inspiration. At its best it is not among the 
great specimens of blank verse, or not for 
more than a very few lines ata time. It is 
without vitality, it is without that freedom 
in beauty which can come from vitality 
alone. Mr. Watson has learnt from Words- 
worth that it is possible to write grave and 
impressive lines, sweeping up to fine perora- 
tions, in which the pauses are measured, 
not by the vital pulses of the mood, but by 
a conscious, cultivated method. Some of 
Wordsworth’s blank verse in ‘ The Prelude,’ 
though in itself tame and inefficient, takes 
hold of the reader through a personal 
warmth which makes him almost forget 
that he is reading verse at all. But we 
never feel personal warmth in Mr. Watson ; 
he succeeds or fails as an artificer, and as 
an artificer only. 

It is probably not too much to say that 
there is not a cadence in his verse which 
has not been heard before. By what 
miracle it is that out of the same number 
and order of syllables no two cadences 
of Shakspeare and of Browning, of 
Keats and of Herrick, of Crashaw and 
of Blake, can be precisely matched, no 
man knows or will ever know, least of all 
the poet himself. He writes what comes to 
him, and he may work on his writing until 
hardly a word of the original stuff remains ; 
and with all his care, or in spite of it, the 
thing turns doggedly into his own manner 
of speech, and comes to us with a cadence 
that we have never heard before. He may 
have read much or little, and it will make 
barely an appreciable difference. The 
music that is not learnt in books comes from 
some unknown source which is as variable 
as the sea or the wind. Music learnt from 
books, however much beauty may be breathed 
into it by the singer, keeps the taint of 
its source about it. It is by such music that 
the literary artist, not the artist in literature, 
is known. 





moter 





The Naval Tracts of Sir William Monson. 
Edited, with a Commentary drawn from 
the State Papers and other Original 
Sources, by M. Oppenheim. Vols. I. 
and II. (Navy Records Society.) 


Monson’s repute as an historian is probably 
greatest among those who know least about 
him. On the face of things, or rather on 
a casual consideration, the conditions under 
which he wrote seem almost ideal. He 
took part in most of the operations 
which he describes, and was on terms of 
familiar acquaintance with the principal 
actors where he was himself absent. He 
was thus, in the strictest sense, a contem- 
porary; and though it was known that 
the tracts were written at a later date, they 
might fairly be supposed to embody not only 
his accurate knowledge of what took place, 
but also the comments of his wisdom and 
experience. There were probably not many 
who had realized that, as history, the tracts 
are very far from accurate, and still fewer 
who knew how very inaccurate they are. 
It was, indeed, known or suspected that the 





text, as printed in Churchill’s ‘ Collection 
of Voyages,’ was very corrupt, and when 
Mr. Oppenheim undertook the task of pre- 
paring an authentic edition, it was perhaps 
generally supposed that what lay before him 
was a collation of the printed text with the 
original MS. if it could be found, or, if not, 
with such MSS. as might be available. 
This, however, proved to be only the 
beginning of the work. So far as can be 
ascertained, the original MS. does not now 
exist; but from the British Museum and 
the Bodleian Library, and by the liberality 
of the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis 
of Bath, MSS. were procured in sufficient 
number to render a collation satisfactory, 
and to reduce the text to something more like 
order than the arrangement of Churchill’s 
clever editor. The number of MSS. of 
Book I., which is the most purely historical, 
is, indeed, very considerable, and shows 
that, as history, the book must have had a 
fairly wide circulation before ever it came 
into print. 

But when all this was done Mr. 
Oppenheim found himself face to face 
with the really difficult question whether 
“to reprint Monson, with all his sins of 
commission and omission, or, if corrections 
were once begun,” how far they should be 
carried. He decided on corrections and ‘‘ to 
carry out the principle completely.”’ We 
think that this was the right course to 
adopt, and we congratulate him on the bold- 
ness with which he has faced the possible 
charge “that there is too much editing and 
too little Monson.” The plan followed is to 
give the revised text of Monson, chapter by 
chapter, each chapter being followed by 
notes, which not unfrequently take the form 
of discussions or disquisitions of the most 
lively interest. What Mr. Oppenheim says 
of this method is:— 

** So far as the first book of the Tracts is con- 
cerned it seemed impossible to emend and 
explain without writing what is practically a 
history of the maritime side of the Spanish war, 
and that plan was considered preferable to the 
alternative of leaving the Tracts untouched.” 

It is thus that we have here a careful, 
critical, and, above al], impartial narrative 
of the war by a competent scholar who has 
brought to the task not only the necessary 
linguistic attainments, and a very wide 
acquaintance with the published literature 
of the subject, but also an antlike industry 
in prying into and examining the original 
records as they exist in the Public Record 
Office and the British Museum. He has, 
too, worked on lines which we may hope to 
see followed by other historians. He says: 

‘*Our knowledge of Elizabethan naval tactics is 
so slight, being made up chiefly of surmises and 
probabilities, that there is no real information 
to be gained from hypotheses based on the scanty 
and frequently contradictory statements left to 
us.” 

He conceives that the interest of the struggle 
with Spain lies in 

‘the political and strategical aspects of the 
war rather than the details of the fighting ; in 
the plans which deserved victory or merited 
defeat, and in the political considerations which 
moulded them.” 

And again :— 

‘*In the long run that power will invariably 
conquer which, in the domain of national 
strategy, directs its forces with the widest appre- 
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ciation of the field to be occupied, the object to 
be aimed at, and the concentration of its strength 
—the utilization of national vigour and senti- 
ment—to the main purpose. Like Napoleon’s 
general, the country that makes the fewest mis- 
takes will win, and while the mistake of a lost 
battle is redeemable, that of lost opportunities 
and of a policy which tries a nation Cipend its 
strength and wastes itself on secondary objects 
is irretrievable, and always supplies lessons full 
of the deepest significance.” 

It follows then that Mr. Oppenheim con- 
siders the policy and strategy of England 
better, in the long run, than those of Spain. 
Philip, in fact, made the overwhelming 
blunder of adopting ‘‘a policy which tried 
the nation beyond its strength,” and this, 
more than the brilliant achievements of the 
English, brought about the ruin of Spain, 
which lived, indeed, for a century on its old 
prestige, but had lost its real power be- 
fore King James made his craven peace 
in 1605. From Mr. Oppenheim’s point of 
view, England won by reason of the blunders 
of her enemy, certainly not by any merit in 
her own strategy and policy, which were 
generally, if not always, radically faulty. 
This may seem overstated, but we are not 
sure that it is. Certainly no strategy could 
well have been worse than that which 
Elizabeth forced on Howard in 1588, in 
contradiction to the opinion of every officer 
of maritime experience. If the Spanish 
fleet had been as formidable as Elizabeth 
and her ministers—except, perhaps, Wal- 
syngham—believed it, the danger to England 
would have been extreme. On the instruc- 
tions given by the Queen to Norreys and 
Drake for the disastrous voyage of 1589, 
Mr. Oppenheim comments :— 

‘‘There are probably no other instructions to 
a commander-in-chief, in the whole course of 
English history, which show such an entire 
ignorance of the conditions and of the object to 
be aimed at, nor which so cavalierly thrust 
upon those in command all the duties and 
responsibilities appertaining to a home govern- 
ment. Long before Drake sailed, the havoc 
wrought upon the Armada by battle and storm 
was well known in England, and to calculate 
any possibility of the appearance of a Spanish 
fleet was a mere matter of arithmetic and of 
collation of the reports from Spain. How little 
Elizabeth understood the situation is shown by 
her thinking it possible that Philip could or 
would make a counter attack upon Ireland, 
seeing that he could not send a ship to sea and 
had to save his own dominions...... The care of 
obtaining information as to the chance of Don 
Antonio...... is thrown upon the commanders, 
who are enjoined to conquer a kingdom ‘ with- 
out any very great hazard.’ Apparently Norreys 
and Drake were to sail from port to port, and 
make genial enquiries at each as to the pre- 
tender’s prospects, or land their troops, not as 
soldiers but as private inquiry agents.” 

In the commentary on ‘The Last Fight 
of the Revenge,’ celebrated in Ralegh’s 
matchless prose and Tennyson’s glowing 
verse, we have a judicial examination of the 
differences in fact as stated by Ralegh and by 
Monson. Of these the most important is in 
the time which elapsed between the warning 
brought to Lord Thomas Howard and the 
appearance of the Spanish fleet. According 
to Ralegh, ‘Middleton had no sooner 
delivered the news but the fleet was in 
sight.” 
intelligence was received...... the Spanish 
fleet was discovered by my Lord Thomas.” 
Mr. Oppenheim shows, from a consideration 


Monson says, ‘‘ The day after this | 





of the conditions under which the dispatch- 
boat was sent off, that it is inherently pro- 
bable that Monson is right, and that it is 
quite certain that, if Ralegh’s statement is 
correct, 

‘*there could not have been time to send round 
to the ships, to send from the ships to the shore 
to collect the scattered men and bring them on 
board, seeing that the Spaniards were coming 
down with the wind.” 

Monson is unable to see anything laudable 
or glorious in Greynvile’s conduct; ‘‘ he 
would by no means be persuaded,”’ he says, 
**to cut his cable to follow his admiral, as all 
discipline of war did teach him ; nay, so head- 
strong, rash, and unadvised he was that he 
offered violence to all those that counselled him 
to the contrary...... When the Spanish ships 
approached nigh unto him, and he beheld the 
greatness of them, he began to see and repent 
him of his error and folly, and would gladly 
have acquitted himself of them, which then, to 
the best of his power, he endeavoured, but too 
late...... This wilful rashness of Sir Richard made 
the Spaniards much triumph in the victory.” 
Monson’s view was taken by several con- 
temporaries fully capable of judging; but 
Ralegh’s story has been the more popular, 
and since it was adopted by Tennyson is— 
to most people—the only one. Mr. Oppen- 
heim will have none of it. He says:— 

‘“*The action of the Revenge has afforded 
material for much fine writing, but the history 
of the English navy would have been but a 
sorry one if its inspiration had been personal 
honour, as understood by each individual ofticer, 
rather than the honour of the country and the 
service, Any captain can make a dramatic 
ending—at the expense of his men—if, by 
insubordination or want of skill, he chooses to 
be forced into an untenable position. For- 
tunately English officers were even then re- 
learning, from classical history and _ their 
experience of European war, that the subjec- 
tion of individual pride and ambition to co- 
ordinated effort afforded a higher ideal than the 
showy exploits of the shallow egotism which 
characterized feudalism, of which Greynvile’s 
conduct was a late example.” 

Dealing with this most interesting period 
in our national development, these volumes, 
from their abundance of detail, can only be 
referred to as a whole, of which Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s own ‘introduction forms the best 
résumé. It deals with Book I., beyond 
which the present instalment does not go, 
and criticizes, in no complimentary manner, 
Elizabeth’s policy and strategy, more 
especially in reference to the abortive 
attempts to capture the plate fleet. That 
of 1591, which resulted in the loss of the 
Revenge, was one; that of 1597, known as 
‘‘the Islands’ Voyage,” was another. A 
whole-hearted determination to capture or 
stay the plate fleet would, in the opinion 
of Mr. Oppenheim, have been the truest 
policy, the truest strategy, and have brought 
Spain to her knees before she had ruined 
herself with twenty years of vain endeavour. 

The volumes are well printed—a compli- 
ment, indeed, due to all the Society’s pub- 
lications; but these are specially adorned 
with the facsimile of a contemporary chart of 
the Azores and the Islands’ Voyage, drawn 
by Baptista Boazio, who seems to have been 
a follower of the Earl of Essex. They are 
as yet, unfortunately, without an index, an 
inconvenience entailed by the serial method 
of publication. This defect will be remedied 
in the concluding volume, for which, if the 





other five books are treated in the same 
exhaustive manner as Book I., we may have 
to wait a considerable time. If we are not 
mistaken, however, it will not be necessary 
to discuss Monson’s more abstract essays at 
the same length as his history demanded. 








Studies in Theognis, together with a Text of 
the Poems. By E. Harrison. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

Tue works, or the alleged works, of the poet 
Theognis of Megara commonly receive but 
little attention even from classical scholars. 
The book so called has had in modern times 
an evil and, if Mr. Harrison is right, an 
unmerited fate. Notes upon life and con- 
duct, extending to more than 1,000 elegiac 
verses, would indeed be highly interesting, 
if known to proceed from a person of vigorous 
character and various adventures, who lived 
in that sixth century before Christ, the seed- 
time of Hellas, concerning which we have 
so little knowledge and want so much. But 
if, as has of late been asserted and generally 
assumed, the genuine ‘ Theognis” of 
antiquity was not ours; if Xenophon’s 
‘*Theognis” had a different beginning, 
Plato’s a different arrangement, Isocrates’s 
a different character; and if ours be a mere 
sweeping of quotations and fragments, care- 
lessly and fraudulently compiled at some 
unknown date, in which work of Theognis 
is mixed with other work of known and of 
unknown authorship—then the interest of 
it is not merely impaired, but destroyed. 
Portions may still be allowed as ancient, or 
even probably genuine ; but such allowance, 
depending upon the lack of disproof, is 
utterly precarious. The whole collection, 
upon this hypothesis, is tainted with sus- 
picion, and serviceable for little or nothing 
but the exercise of critical curiosity. 

Mr. Harrison boldly, and with great 
ability, defends our ‘ Theognis”’ against 
this attack. In six chapters he discusses 
the objections drawn from the book itself, 
in one the alleged testimony of the ancients. 
Upon this first chapter, however, depends, 
in our opinion, the entire controversy. The 
internal arguments prove nothing either 
way. They owe their force, and indeed 
their existence, to contrary presump- 
tions about the history of our text, which 
presumptions they rather illustrate than 
really support. For example, a certain 
maxim occurs in Solon; the same, with 
the single but significant change of a 
word, occurs in our ‘‘Theognis.’”’ The 
assailant, of course, insists on the simi- 
larity, awards the maxim to Solon, and 
supposes the change to be fortuitous, and 
the attribution to Theognis a mistake or 
deceit on the part of the compiler. The 
defender, of course, presses the difference, 
and supposes Theognis, like Pope in several 
places, to be pointedly correcting his pre- 
decessor. Which of these views is prefer- 
able? Whichever, if either, is supported by 
evidence ab extra. A score of such objec- 
tions, or a hundred, would scarcely shake 
the credit of a book not impeached by any 
direct testimony; half a dozen would be 
enough to damn one which by testimony 
could be prima facie discredited. The in- 
ternal evidence for and against our 


‘“‘Theognis,’’ though various, is all essentially 
ambiguous in character. 
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But if, as the assailants assert, such 
witnesses as Plato and Xenophon (to say 
nothing of others) both refer by the name 
of “ Theognis ” to a book not ours, if Plato 
describes as close together two passages 
now wide apart, and Xenophon gives for 
the beginning of the book what we read in 
the middle, there is an end of debate. Our 
collection, then, must’ be a medley and a 
fraud, and will scarcely repay with solid 
results the trouble of an arbitrary analysis. 

It is here that Mr. Harrison most effec- 
tively ‘‘readjusts the balance” (to use his 
Own expression), by showing that the 
external evidence admits, and perhaps 
requires, interpretations consistent with 
“‘Theognis”” as we have him. The argu- 
ments of the first chapter are strong, and 
can, perhaps, be made even stronger. We 
shall best use the space available by 
offering assistance at one point where it 
seems to be wanted. 

It is upon Xenophon that the assailants 
stand firmest—upon a passage cited as from 
Xenophon among the extracts of Stobzeus. 
Even here, however, Mr. Harrison shows 
that the adverse interpretation is not neces- 
sary, nor, perhaps, even acceptable. But 
his arguments, too subtle and minute to be 
here represented, are valid only on condition 
that the text of Stobseus is sound ; and this 
condition, as Mr. Harrison leaves the matter, 
will hardly be granted. The section of 
Stobeeus consists of three parts—first some 
prose of Xenophon, then Xenophon’s cita- 
tion from Theognis, and lastly some more 
prose, as follows :— 

** These verses declare that men are ignorant 
in the art of man-breeding, and therefore the 
human breed is ever declining by mixture, the 
worse with the better. It is commonly thought, 
indeed, from these verses, that the poet charges 
mankind with going out of their proper sphere, 
and with consciously accepting wealth as a 
compensation for vice and degeneracy. But in 
my opinion what he alleges against them is 
ignorance of the conditions in which they live.” 


Now this bit isa puzzle. Mr. Harrison 
candidly points out (though contrary to his 
cause), first, that the remarks are absurd 
as a commentary upon the citation from 
Theognis, which has not the least connexion 
with ‘‘ meddling” or ‘‘ going out of one’s 
sphere ” (zoAvrpaypoctvy); and secondly, 
that the Greek (we will give it pre- 
sently) is in several points not like 
that of Xenophon. But of these diffi- 
culties he offers no solution. Some one, he 
supposes, wrote nonsense about Theognis ; 
Stobseus insisted on borrowing this non- 
sense, and, stranger still, assigning it with- 
out motive to Xenophon. Plainly this will 
not do. If the section of Stobzeus admits 
no rational explanation, the proper conclu- 
sion is that it has suffered some fortuitous 
and violent injury, which may well have 
extended to the earlier part. This may then 
easily be arranged—indeed, the thing has 
already been done—so that the interpreta- 
tion adverse to our “‘ Theognis,”’ plausible in 
itself, shall be inevitable; and then the 
whole case for the defence will be in danger 
of collapse. 

We are bold enough to think that we can 
prevent this danger. The paragraph above 
translated is now printed as prose ; but it is 
not prose, at least not all of it, and it ought 
to be printed thus :— 











Tatra Ta éryn Aeyer— 

Tovs avOpwrous 

ovK ériotarbat yevvav 

€£ dAXjAwv, 

Kgra yiyver Oar 7d yévos 

Tov avOparwv 

KaKlov det pryvipevov 

7d xelpov TH BeArion, 
of 8¢ woAAol é€x tovrwy Tov ér@v oiovTat Tov 
Tountiy mwoAvmpaypootvny Tav dvOpurwv 
Katnyopev, kat dvti xpyudrwv dyéveiav Kal 
kakiav davtixataAAdrrer Oar eiddras’ enol de 
Soke? dyvowav karnyopeév rept tov avrav Biov. 

Prose does not fall by accident into sym- 
metrical and alternating rhythms. The 
piece which does is verse, lyric verse, and 
apparently from comedy. The metre, closely 
resembling some parts of Aristophanes, con- 
sists of spondees (or more properly spondaic 
trochees, — —), varied by trochees and 
equivalent dactyls. Even the syntax betrays 
the origin. Mr. Harrison justly notes that 
the construction of pcyviuevov with a dative, 
as if it were ovppcyvipevov, is not probable 
for Xenophon. No; nor for any prose 
writer whatever. But in poetry such varia- 
tions are common. And with this ob- 
servation our difficulties disappear. The 
anonymous author of the prose (he also not 
Xenophon*), having previously mentioned 
and perhaps paraphrased the substance of a 
passage in comedy, remarks in the extant 
fragment that most readers lay stress upon 
what is not the main and true purport of 
it, and supports himself by quoting verbatim 
what he takes for the principal point. For 
the sake of this quotation, Stobzeus, or some 
predecessor, extracted the fragment, and 
placed it next to the extract from Xenophon 
on account of similarity in subject, the 
principle on which the collection is arranged. 
With Theognis it has no connexion, nor 
with Xenophon, and does not pretend to 
have. All we have to do is to give it in our 
Stobseus a separate number, and dismiss it 
from a controversy which by misapplication 
it has not a little embarrassed. 

Accepting Mr. Harrison’s first chapter, 
we shall agree in the main with the sequel. 
This is not to say that, apart from the 
alleged external presumption, our “ Theog- 
nis’? can be supposed entire or is free 
from difficulties. But there is no reason 
for regarding it with universal suspicion, 
or for tearing it up into dubious and 
almost valueless fragments. This much, 
we think, Mr. Harrison fairly makes out, 
and it is a considerable service to letters 
and history. 

Not least interesting is the final chapter,t} 
which deals with the life and times of the 
poet, and contains several happy remarks, 
one of them very amusing. A poem of 
Theognis, written in exile and distress, 
ends with the sentence: ‘‘ However, I 
too have a city, a fair one, which lies upon 





* Probably not ; see the remarks on the Greek 
by Mr. Harrison. Stobzus implies nothing about 
the authorship, and doubtless found no name. 

+ We note, however, here (p. 295) almost the only 
plain error which we find in the book. In Hero- 
dotus 7, 154, rpé¢ is an adverb (moreover), not a 
preposition, The passage is otherwise unconstru- 
able ; and it does plainly assert that Syracuse, on 
the occasion in question, was besieged. Mr. Har- 
rison’s remarks on ‘ The Sicilian Elegy’ are, there- 
fore, partly misfounded ; but this does not touch 
his general thesis. 





the Lethean plain.” ‘This plain has been 
sought, with much ingenuity and erudition, 
all over the superficies of Hellas, but in 
vain. Mr. Harrison observes that one 
Lethean plain, or plain of Lethe, and only 
one, is elsewhere heard of; it lay not in 
Hellas, but in Hades, and surrounded the 
‘River of Oblivion.” He therefore takes 
Theognis to mean that the refuge from his 
sorrows will be found in the grave; and 
it seems odd that we should ever have 
supposed anything else. 

The volume includes the text of Theog- 
nis—a great convenience to the reader. 
Though technical, it is neither arid nor 
tedious, being clear in argument and 
pleasant in style. It can safely be recom- 
mended to the perusal of all who take an 
interest in Greek literature. 








Ansient Coffers and Cupboards. By Fred 


Roe. (Methuen & Co.) 

WE have often wished for a work dealing 
with the interesting old chests and coffers 
of medieval days that are to be seen from 
time to time in halls, in museums, and 
more particularly in churches. That want 
has now to avery great extent been sup- 
plied by the admirable illustrated volume 
just issued by Mr. Roe, who has long been 
known as an expert on this subject. The 
illustrations are on a most generous scale, 
there being sixty full-page plates (two of 
them coloured), and fifty-one drawings in 
the text; their value is all the greater as 
they have been solely executed by the 
author, and reflect much credit on his power 
as a draughtsman. 

The letterpress forms the first serious 
endeavour to deal with the history of that 
branch of ancient furniture which is compre- 
hended under the title of coffers and cup- 
boards. Mr. Roe is undoubtedly correct in 
using the term “coffer,” rather than the 
vaguer word ‘‘ chest,” for the large majority 
of the pieces of furniture that he here de- 
scribes, for the coffer, 

‘fas its name implies, was a box of great 
strength intended for the keeping and transport 
of weighty articles, and having its front formed 
by a single panel, thus carrying out the archi- 
tectural term.” 

The simple construction of a single panel 
would give the requisite strength, when it 
was used for the storage of gold and silver, 
either in coins or plate, and even in later 
days of shot and bullets. The earliest known 
carved receptacle of English workmanship 
is a small casket of beautifully wrought and 
polished whalebone in the British Museum. 
The subjects of the carvings are explained 
in Anglo-Saxon runes of the Northum- 
brian dialect. This precious casket was 
presented to the Museum by the late Sir 
Augustus Franks, whom Mr. Roe, by a 
curiousslip, deprives of hisdignity, describing 
him as a simple esquire. Of typical Norman 
work there is a great difficulty in finding 
an example, though there is an ancient 
armoire, or cupboard, in the church of 
Aubazine, Corréze, in France, which is pro- 
bably of that period. Viollet-le-Duc is 


‘cited as dating ‘‘a very ancient coffer, 


bound on the lid, front, and sides with 
ironwork,” in Brampton Church, North- 
amptonshire, from the last years of the 
twelfth century. This chest, which has 
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several times been illustrated, is more 
usually considered to be of the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. At any rate, 
the beautiful iron scrollwork is certainly 
Early English, not Norman in character. 
The picture of this, the oldest of English 
church chests, unhappily shows that it has 
been damaged during recent years. At 
Canterbury, in the library of the cathedral, 
is preserved a cupboard of oak with a 
rounded top, which is usually pointed out 
as Norman; but Mr. Roe is able to show 
from the nature of the ironwork that it 
cannot date earlier than the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Moreover, it turns out not to be a 
piece of furniture at all, ‘“ but a lining 
which was provided in later times to fit a 
recess in one of the Norman arcadings.”’ 
Our cathedral churches, which ought to be 
most careful models in correct archeology 
as well as in other respects to the parish 
churches of which they are the mothers, are 
often bad sinners in the way of exaggerating 
the age of their possessions or in heedless 
dating. Mr. Roe cites a singularly evil 
instance of this at Peterborough, where 
there is a finely worked coffer which has 
been ‘‘ more than ence quoted as a genuine 
specimen of thirteenth-century work.’’? The 
colour and knifelike sharpness of the 
carving made Mr. Roe suspicious, and 
inquiries resulted in revealing the fact that 
it had been made of old wood, but in recent 
years. Irrespective of downright frauds in 
“old” furniture, so comparatively little 
attention has been paid to the subject 
that the most absurd nomenclature 
is not infrequently used and accepted. 
For instance, a few years ago there 
was an important exhibition of old 
English furniture in London, . which 
was carefully catalogued for the use of 
visitors. A small oblong stool of seven- 
teenth-century date was labelled ‘‘ Milton’s 
stool, from his house at Chalfont St. Giles, 
Bucks,” and it was suggested that seated 
thereon the poet had written some of his 
most famous poems. It appeared to be 
singularly ill adapted to form either a con- 
venient or comfortable rest for a writer, 
and on a slight examination proved to be 
one of a pair of coffin rests, such as used 
to be often found in the towers of our 
old churches, and occasionally in manor- 
houses, carefully kept for their one solemn 
use. Nowadays they are to be met with 
from time to time in ladies’ boudoirs, where 
they serve as rests for afternoon cups of 
tea, their owners little suspecting their 
original use when they bought them from 
some not over-scrupulous dealer. 

Church chests or coffers of the thirteenth 
century are to be met with in various parts 
of England. Three of the best examples are 
those of Stoke D’Abernon, Climping, and 
Graveney, all of which are well illustrated 
and described. Mr. Roe does not profess to 
have drawn up any complete catalogue, or 
to name all known examples, but we are a 
little surprised to find no mention made of 
the chest with ironwork at Horning Church, 
Norfolk, or that of Salton, North Riding, 
Yorks, which has some resemblance to the 
Graveney chest. We believe that both are 


effective examples of thirteenth-century 
work. On the plate opposite p. 47 appears 
a picture of an interesting, but somewhat 
mutilated chest from the church of Wilne, 





Derbyshire. It is surprising to find that 
Mr. Roe considers this to be of fourteenth- 
century date, for there seems little doubt 
that it should be assigned, both from the 
roundles and the narrow trefoiled lancets, to 
the thirteenth century. At all events, it 
must be somewhat earlier than the example 
opposite p. 19, which is labelled ‘‘ late thir- 
teenth - century coffer in the author’s col- 
lection.” There is a fine and unique 
example of a thirteenth-century chest in 
Newport Church, Essex, which is beauti- 
fully illustrated. It is carved with shields 
in the upper part of the front panel and 
circles in the lower part, whilst the centre 
has a broad band of open tracery cast in 
lead. On the inside of the lid are oil 
paintings under cusped arches of Christ 
on the cross between the Blessed Virgin 
and St. John, with St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the outermost arches. This chest is of 
particular interest as containing one of the 
earliest known examples of English painting 
in oils. 

The fourteenth century supplies a num- 
ber of beautiful examples, rich with the 
tracery of that period, such as those at the 
churches of Alnwick, Northumberland ; 
Brancepeth, Durham; Hacconby and Hut- 
toft, Lincoln; Wath, Yorkshire; St. 
Peter’s, Derby; Chevington, Suffolk; and 
Faversham and Rainham, Kent. The 
striking similarity of design in many of 
these shows that they were turned out by 
some special school after a particular model. 
Occasionally chests or coffers of this cen- 
tury are ornamented with groups of figures 
engaged in tourney or other deeds of arms, 
and though now found in churches, such as 
York Minster, Harty, Isle of Sheppey, or 
Southwold, Suffolk, are destitute of eccle- 
siastical traceryor emblems. Other examples 
of what Mr. Roe terms “tilting coffers” 
are given from English and continental 
museums. The chapter on this subject is 
of special interest. There is, however, no 
oddity in finding such military - looking 
chests in churches, for chests of valuables 
were often placed in the custody of clergy, 
both secular and religious. Moreover, as it 
was often customary for the lord’s chest 
containing the Manor Court Rolls to be kept 
in the parish church, it is easy to imagine 
that a knightly combat would be considered 
almost a more suitable adornment for such 
a coffer than evangelistic symbols or eccle- 
siastical tracery. 

If there is a fault in this really noble 
volume on a comparatively new subject, it 
is that the author hasscarcely given enough 
attention to the ecclesiological side of the 
question, such as the light thrown on the 
subject by old monastic and other church 
inventories, wherein the particular use of 
the various chests (cista or archa) is often 
particularized, or the general orders for 
chests in churches. The Synod of Exeter, 
in 1289, ordered that a chest (cista ad libros 
et vestimenta) should be kept in every parish 
church. The renewed Elizabethan order as 
to the transcript and safe keeping of old 
registers in 1598 laid down that each parish 
was to be provided with a chest having 
three locks, the respective keys to be kept 
by the minister and wardens. If Mr. Roe 
had studied the question of the collection of 
Peter’s Pence in England in medieval days, 
he would not have adopted the view that the 





slits over inner drawers or trays in the lids 
of some of these chests were for that pay- 
ment. They were more probably used for 
the deposit of money due to some gild or 
other parochial object. 

The chests of the fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries receive full treatment and 
ampleillustration, and thereis a most valuable 
account of the linenfold pattern with many 
examples. Mr. Roe will not think we are 
complaining of the lack of plates in this 
excellently illustrated volume if we name 
the churches of Neatishead and Hempstead, 
Norfolk, as containing good linenfold 
panelled chests, and also mention the 
beautiful and exceptional patterns of that 
style in “‘ Sir Anthony’s Study” inthe remains 
of the old Fitzherbert manor-house at Nor- 
bury, Derbyshire. As fresh examples keep 
occurring, it is much to be hoped that Mr. Roe 
will in the course of time produce a second 
or supplementary volume, and add to it a 
comprehensive chronological list, or at least 
an index—in which particular this volume is 
altogether deficient. 








Rariora. By John Eliot Hodgkin, F.S.A. 

3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

TuxEsE three sumptuous volumes are de- 
scribed in the sub-title as consisting of 
‘‘ Notes of some of the printed books, 
manuscripts, historical documents, medals, 
engravings, pottery, &c.,” which Mr. Hodg- 
kin collected from 1858 to 1900. Mr. 
Hodgkin has an amazingly catholic taste 
and the undeniable instinct of the collector ; 
his opportunities have been exceptionally 
numerous, and his pocket has obviously 
been well lined. The arrangement of the 
three volumes, involving several indexes, 
might have been considerably improved, 
but it is, we think, the “fine confused” 
reading which one gets here that will 
render them a perennial source of joy to 
the man with collecting tastes. The effect 
of the book on those who have the fortune 
to get a copy will be very demoralizing, for 
no disease is more contagious than col- 
lecting, and Mr. Hodgkin’s enthusiasm 
permeates the whole work. It is difficult 
to retain these volumes on one’s shelves 
without a consuming desire to emulate the 
author. 

The awakening of the collector’s in- 
stinct is almost invariably due to trivial 
causes, but the joyous vividness of one’s 
first purchases is never dimmed by time. 
Mr. Hodgkin tells of the charm which he 
experienced in buying his first rare book, a 
copy of Poggio Bracciolini, from Petit’s 
press, with his fine printer’s mark on the 
title-page in black and red. Within a very 
few weeks Mr. Hodgkin found himself 
receiving catalogues from all parts, but he 
acted more wisely than most beginners in 
providing himself with tools in the shape of 
bibliographical works of reference, which 
we feel sure more than repaid him in pre- 
venting the conclusion of bad bargains. 
He is reticent as to his mistakes, but 
he excites our envy at his good luck. 
The ‘‘first genial touch of the fickle goddess’s 
hand ” came to him in the unlovely thorough- 
fare then known as Gray’s Inn Lane, and 
here he picked up a fragment of twenty- 
eight leaves of an unknown English service- 
book, printed in Paris in 1506 by Kerver 
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for Wynkyn de Worde. This luxury cost 
him four shillings. A facsimile of the 
colophon and printer’s mark of this unique 
fragment is one of the many fine repro- 
ductions in this book. 

From one speciality Mr. Hodgkin rapidly 
passed to others; for many years he made 
a point of forming a collection of early 
anti - Papal books and drawings, which 
now constitute a distinct section of over 
300 volumes, many of them rare, some 
extremely so. From books and pamphlets 
on fireworks, monograms, ex-libris, broad- 
sides, and Pepysiana we are conducted by 
easy stages to historical documents (Mr. 
Hodgkin’s extensive collection has been 
catalogued by the Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion, Fifteenth Report, App. ii.), early medi- 
cine, masques, satirical prints, shop - bills 
and tradesmen’s cards, lotteries, Papal 
indulgences, early English newspapers, lite 
rary forgeries, medals, and the thousand and 
one other objects of the collector’s quest. 
There is very little intellectual sequence in 
all these things. One can imagine a book- 
collector developing a taste for portraits 
and autographs, but few of those who 
collect books can plead guilty to a weakness 
for marquetry in coloured straw, portable 
sundials, or even for leaden ball-clips. We 
must confess that only a considerable com- 
mittee of experts could do full justice in the 
matter of reviewing Mr. Hodgkin’s extra- 
ordinary olla podrida—we do not use this 
— in its strictly Spanish sense, for, so 

ar from finding these three volumes a 
‘putrid mixture,” the more we dip into 
them the more fragrant they become. 

The first volume is virtually the author’s 
apologia pro vita sua, combined with a 
full résumé of his entire collection. The 
second volume is a catalogue raisonné 
of his collection of early printed 
books, with essays on the various phases 
which these books suggest, such as the 
dawn and invention of typography, the 
evolution of the type-mould and water-marks. 
Mr. Hodgkin has not confined himself to 
any one printer, country, or period—how 
could, indeed, a man with such an aggres- 
sively catholic taste confine himself to any- 
thing? ll is fish that comes into his 
net. And it must be admitted that there is 
infinitely more pleasure to be got out of 
fifty or sixty incunabula from as many dif- 
ferent presses than out of the same number 
of volumes from the press of any one early 
typographer. Specializing is very apt to 
narrow one’s interest to things which are 
inseparably interwoven with one’s hobby. 
The late Chancellor Christie was one of 
the few modern bookmen who could severely 
confine himself to a small number of special 

subjects and yet keenly appreciate the tastes 
and enthusiasm of other collectors in totally 
different fields. 

We need not follow Mr. Hodgkin into 
his carefully sifted evidence and story of 
the origin of the oft-told tale of the printed 
book; but we should like to call special 
attention to the many very beautifully exe- 
cuted facsimiles, such as those of the 31-line 
Indulgence (1454), of the30-line Indulgence 
of 1455, of the pages of the 42-line so-called 
Mazarin Bible, of a 31-line Donatus, and 
of the Psalter of 1457. Mr. Hodgkin’s 
own collection of incunabula starts with 
St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘Secunda Secunde,’ 


printed at Strasburg by Mentelin, 1466 
(the date is written in by the rubricator). 
Then we have a fine and perfect copy of 
Josephus from the pm sa press of 
Schiissler, 1470, and so on, with examples 
from nearly all the leading continental 
presses which sprang into existence with 
such rapidity during the last thirty years 
of the fifteenth century. Not only are the 
fullest bibliographical references added, but 
also the notes to each entry are exhaustive 
in their references to the printers of each 
book, and to the circumstances which led 
to its being selected for printing. Fac- 
similes, coloured and otherwise, are given 
with such a lavish generosity that one begins 
to suspect they cost as much as the books 
from which they are taken. We would 
particularly mention the lovely page (facing 
p- 122) from the edition of Aulus Gellius 
printed at Venice in 1477, and that from 
Wenssler’s edition of St. Augustine, ‘ De 
Civitate Dei,’ 1479. The twenty-four pages 
containing facsimiles of no fewer than 139 
water-marks used in the incunabula will be 
found of great interest and curiosity, and 
it seems strange that, so far as England is 
concerned, there should be no adequate 
treatise on this subject. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s third volume is taken 
up largely with full descriptions of his 
collection of English broadsides and books 
on fireworks and firework displays. The 
English broadsides are headed with three 
proclamations, all unique, issued in 1553, 
the earliest of all being an abrogation of all 
the Protestant Acts passed in the reign of 
Edward VI. ‘These broadsides extend 
down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
and it is almost needless to state that they 
are all of the highest rarity and oftentimes 
of dramatic interest. One may confess to 
no great delight in books on fireworks, yet 
it is astonishing how fascinating the subject 
becomes under the sympathetic treatment of 
the author, who in this section, as in the 
others, has provided his book with a wealth 
of reproductions. Mr. Hodgkin has a col- 
lection of over seventy treatises on this 
quaint subject, which is intimately connected 
with the social and political history of this 
and other countries. 

The interest of these three volumes is so 
great and so varied that a reviewer with 
the best intentions can only realize that he 
has not done them full justice. We have, 
however, endeavoured to convey to the 
reader some idea of the extent and variety 
of Mr. Hodgkin’s many hobbies. That his 
collecting has been a joy to him is evident. 
We are sure that he does not now sit down, 
‘‘head on hand like the winged watcher” 
in Diirer’s ‘Melencolia,’ “ to weigh and 
measure and ponder in sorrow the sum of 
all his imaginings, his gettings and his con- 
trivings,” ‘‘ being weerye of all his laboure 
which he had taken under the sunne, be- 
cause he should be fayne to leave them unto 
another man that commeth after him, for 
who knoweth whether he should be a 
wyse man ora fole?” His pleasing motto, 
“Sibi et Amicis,” is a good piece of borrow- 
ing, an intimation of generosity which 
subdues the envy of the less fortunate and 
those latent longings :— 

Reverse the rules of Mine and Thine ; 
Make it legitimate to steal 





The Books that never can be mine! 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Last Buccaneer. By L. Cope Cornford. 
(Heinemann. ) 

Mr. Cornrorp shows considerable daring 
in taking for his plot one which has already 
been treated by a master hand—the search 
for hidden treasure on a pirate island, with 
the various mischances which befall the 
adventurers from mutiny, treachery, and 
force-majeure. For all that he is to be 
congratulated on having produced a very 
readable book, full of exciting adventures, 
recounted in a breezy style calculated to hold 
the reader’s attention. Unlike his great 
predecessor, he has chosen to introduce a 
feminine interest, not altogether unsuccess- 
fully, though it must be said that his heroine, 
for all that she is granddaughter to the 
great Sir Henry Morgan, belongs psycho- 
logically rather to the twentieth century 
than to the beginning of the eighteenth, in 
which the story takes place. So, for that 
matter, do the majority of the characters, 
only two of them, the ex-pirates Dawkins 
and Murch, being true to their period, and 
they might have stepped directly from the 
pages of ‘ Treasure Island,’ which should be 
considered as a compliment indeed. Alto- 
gether ‘The Last Buccaneer’ leaves a 
pleasant impression, and the reader will pro- 
bably hope that he is not in reality the last, 
as far as the present author is concerned. 





The Unnamed. By William Le Queux. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Wuen the author of a novel, without 
waiting to be accused, protests in a pre- 
fatory note that he has not intended the 
portrayal of any living person, he excites 
certain suspicions in the reader. Mr. 
Le Queux might have been spared his 
anxiety. With one or two unimportant 
exceptions, the characters in ‘The Unnamed’ 
suggest nobody that ever lived in Italy or 
eisewhere outside the realm of melodrama. 
The author further explains that he has 
‘¢ endeavoured to present a complete picture 
of the gay cosmopolitan circle...... i 
Florence and Rome.” The circle he pre- 
sents seems attything but gay, except in 
one restricted sense of the word ; but that is 
a detail. His method of arriving at his 
ambitious end is to take an involved plot, 
with much talk of murders, the Camorra, 
and other romantic trimmings; make the 
heroine an Italian marchesa in love with a 
decayed Irishman ; point out to the reader 
various dramatic thoroughfares, each of 
which is really a cul-de-sac, in which a 
great deal of talk hides the fact that nothing 
of import ever happens; and add Italian 
words for local colour. Some of the minor 
characters are well drawn, notably that of 
an English scandal-monger, Mrs. Russell 
Osborne, but they are of the slightest. The 
writing of the book is not amiss, were it not 
for constant annoying repetitions, which 
suggest a want of proper revision. Had 
‘The Unnamed’ been offered to the world 
on its merits it might have passed as only 
slightly below the average of its kind. By 
the assumption of mysterious importance 
it makes claims on the reader’s attention 
which we do not consider justified. 
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Roger Drake, Captain of Industry. By Henry 
Kitchell Webster. (New York, the 
Macmillan Company.) 

Tus is a much better story than its name 

led us to expect ; astory out of the common, 

that one reads and thinks over afterwards. 

The hero, Roger Drake, is a successful 

miner, a controller of water power, of coal 

supply, of railway traffic, and makes an 
enormous fortune, which is his title to be 

‘a captain of industry.” His beginnings 

are comic. He isa young American gentle- 

man who goes West to look for gold, and 

does not find it. When he is reduced to a 

silver-fitted toilet set he starts business as a 

barber, having never yet shaved any one but 

himself. The first attempts were rough on 
the customers ; but each victim brought in 
another :— 

‘They kept my shop full of people all day, 

for it was the best practical joke the town had 
had in six months, and by night I had learned 
how to shave and had about ten dollars in my 
pocket.” 
After this he picks up a partner, one 
George Stanley, with some money, and 
a little later they find a very rich 
copper-mine. But the inevitable woman 
comes in—it is not a love story ; but, having 
first engaged herself to Drake, she throws 
him over and engages herself to Stanley, 
whom she marries. The result is bitter 
enmity, which the woman aggravates as 
much as possible. It is this quarrel and 
the methods of it which make up the 
interest of the book. Each determines to 
get the other out of Red City; each deter- 
mines that he himself will stay; and the 
struggle for the control of the railway and 
of the neighbourhood, of all the wealth and 
trade, is exceedingly well told and in a 
manner that seems realistic. If it is not 
—and we cannot boast a personal fami- 
liarity with the analogues of Red City—it 
looks as if it might be: the men act and 
talk as men, and not as dressed-up dummies. 
In the end Drake comes out top, and he has 
vowed he will trample Stanley under foot; 
but meantime he has married a sweet little 
woman—the foil to the heartless jilt—who 
will not allow the enemy to be utterly 
crushed. So he disappears, and Drake is 
left, increasing in family and in wealth, 
and mayor of the contested city. 


Two Wilderness Voyagers. By Franklin 
Welles Calkins. (Revell Company.) 
Mzssrs. Revett catalogue their published 
books of fiction under such headings as 
“The Inspiring Sort,” ‘The Informing 
Sort,” and so forth. The present volume 
they place among the “‘ Fiction that Uplift,” 
and the author describes it as ‘‘a true tale 
of Indian life.” The reviewer pleads guilty 
to having missed the uplifting quality of 
the book, though he found genuine interest 
in it. All books which deal intimately 
with a little-known and savage or partially 
savage people, their country and their cus- 
toms, have a distinct, an almost documentary 
value. In that respect the present volume 
somewhat resembles ‘ Hidden Manna,’ Mr. 
Dawson’s Moorish romance, which we re- 
cently reviewed. For the author undoubtedly 
knows his Indians and their picturesque 
life as only a few among white men can 
know them. But in this case, unfortunately, 








knowledge of his subject has not come to 
Mr. Calkins hand in hand with knowledge of 
his vehicle as a writer. His tale—an historic- 
ally true one, we gather—has charm about 
it. It is based upon the experience of two 
Sioux children who escaped from a mission 
school in Minnesota in 1867. In attempting 
to make their way across the prairie to the 
home of their tribe, the children were cap- 
tured by Assiniboines, and finally sold in 
the far north to Tall Gun of the Awanse 
Chippewa. Again they escaped, and were 
hotly pursued by Tall Gun’s trackers, and 
eventually, after many and varied adven- 
tures, won their way to safety and to the 
lodge of their father, Fire Cloud of the 
Ogallalas. It is a moving tale enough, but 
it is tritely told, with much display of real 
knowledge and an astonishing lack of 
imagination. Yet, for the sake of its lore 
of birds, and beasts, and fishes, the forests, 
the Indians, and the open air, it might with 
advantage be presented to young folks, and, 
should they read it faithfully, it might even 
prove “uplifting.” It is not often that 


we can approve of these confident labels. 


The Spell of the Jungle. By A. Perrin. 


(Treherne & Co.) 

Tuts is an interesting little book with a 
misleading title. Its author may be con- 
gratulated, for her short stories in the 
volume called ‘East of Suez’ were Kip- 
lingese from title to finish, whereas in the 
present book she has dared to be herself, 
and to write for the most part, apparently, of 
what she herself has seen and felt in India, 
and that in simple language. The story 
deals with camp life and sport in the 
jungle. It does not in the least suggest 
the spell of the jungle, for the author has 
not yet attained the power of conveying 
atmosphere. But it is interesting because 
it is natural, and, with the exception 
of the episode in which the heroine 
is almost sacrificed to a tiger by an 
old fakir, tolerably real. Several tiger 
hunts are well described, and the story 
forms a sort of day-to-day journal of a 
small sporting party in the jungle, con- 
sisting of an elderly colonel, his young 
daughter, a middle-aged civilian, and the 
necessary hero with his well-tanned face, 
blue eyes like ‘‘ burnt steel,” and frosted, 
close-cropped hair. One says ‘‘ necessary 
hero,” but, as a matter of fact, the book 
would have been better without its love- 
making. The author would be well advised 
to avoid translations of native speech. 
‘“’The horses have come in, and on the 
Colonel Sahib’s grey Arab there be the 
saddle of a mem.” The author’s use of that 
‘‘be” in all native speech makes her trans- 
lations ridiculous. 


The City of Confusion. By OC. B. Wood. 
(Sands & Co.) 
Tus book gives the impression that its 
author is a great reader of the daily papers, 
who yet realizes nothing of the deeper 
meaning of the events which they chronicle. 
The greater part of it deals with the affairs 
of the Church of England, which is sym- 
bolized in the title, and might conceivably 
be snipped from the columns of religious 
papers. That which professes to describe 
the ways of the wealthier classes seems 





based on the one-sided glimpses of their 
lives gained by the outer world from divorce 
reports. The style of the book is, however, 
too colloquial for this to be actually the 
case. It is hard to say which side the 
author espouses of the religious controversy 
of which he treats—if, indeed, he espouses 
any; his characters are all equally repel- 
lent, whether they obey Rome, Lambeth, 
Paternoster Row, or their own opinions. 
The invertebrate Ritualistic hero, Father 
Ashton, is bad enough, both in his public 
and private life, but so are his Low Church 
opponents. Evidently the person for whom 
the author has the greatest affection is a 
certain Major Stuart, who is set forth as a 
sort of ecclesiastical Sherlock Holmes, but 
whose bad language in the presence of 
ladies and clergymen does not inspire 
respect. 


Roman Biznet. By Georgia Wood Pang- 

born. (Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.) 

THE country which lies over against Canada, 
bounded on the north by the St. Lawrence 
river and on the east by the Adirondack 
mountains, has furnished excellent materials 
for several American novels. The mixture 
of races, and especially the French strain 
among the people, suggests good studies in 
characters of unfamiliar kinds. The author 
of ‘Roman Biznet’ seems to be well 
acquainted with the land and people, and 
she has made good use of her knowledge 
and experience. Biznet’s father, with some 
blood of an old French family in him, was 
a vagabond wanderer and a heaven-born 
musician, and the author’s interest in her 
work is mainly concentrated upon showing 
what would happen to the son of such a 
man brought up in more favourable circum- 
stances. The character is cleverly worked 
out, and the only fault to be found with the 
book is that the author cultivates a taste for 
obscurity in phrase as well as in her method 
of narration. It is a tribute to her skill to 
say that the reader finds himself drawn on 
to read the book through, and to admit (a 
little reluctantly, perhaps) at the end that 
the task is not so bad as he expected. The 
following is a specimen of the sort of thing 
that impedes one in the course of the 
story :— 

‘* And in all these dreams there was a Jekyll- 

Hyde polarization of two men, distinct, nary 
folded up in each other like spheres united by 
that incomprehensible Fourth Dimension which 
mathematicians find amusing.” 
Nonsense like this, with a ridiculous affec- 
tation of learning, is apt to turn a reader’s 
attention away from the real merits of a by 
no means incapable study of an interesting 
bit of character. 

The Life Impossible. By a Member of 
Paget’s Horse and J. P. L. (Greening.) 
Tue motto chosen for this novel by its 
authors is that not very cheery verse of Mr. 
Swinburne’s which concludes with these 

lines :— 
Time turns the old days to derision, 
Our loves into corpses or wives ; 
And marriage and death and division 
Make barren our lives, 
It is the story of an unprincipled man whose 
consistently selfish pursuit of pleasure and 
of what he fancied would be happiness for 
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himself—let who would suffer to smooth 
his way—ends with complete demoraliza- 
tion and a revolver bullet. The ‘‘ Member 
of Paget’s Horse” might have introduced a 
more breezy note into the story, one fancies; 
but beyond stating that the hero—if one 
may apply the word to a person so hope- 
lessly degenerate—goes to the war as an 
Imperial Yeoman, and devoting a few pages 
to a description of the passing of tests in 
riding and shooting in England by the aid 
of palm oil for venal sergeants, this book 
has little to do with the South African cam- 
paign. The central idea of the story, 
whilst not original, is good. The authors 
have led up to it satisfactorily, and then, 
apparently, tired of their task and woefully 
scamped the working out. The hero meets 
his double in South Africa, and, having 
reached an advanced. stage of love-making 
with a hospital nurse, suggests that his 
double shall take up his name and life, 
journey in his stead as an invalid to 
England, and play husband to his wife. 
The wife is the old sweetheart of the double, 
as it happens. But, unfortunately for the 
reader, this is the point at which the 
authors fail. The rest is a mere scramble, 
in which characterization is forgotten, and 
one is simply dragged to the final scene of 
suicide and degradation. 


The Rustler. By Frances McElrath. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company.) 


Tuts “‘ tale of love and war in Wyoming” 
is based to some extent upon certain events 
which took place in that country a few years 
ago, and which led to the so-called Rustler 
war. A rustler, it may be well to explain, 
is the title given to an outlaw ‘“‘cowman” 
who procures his stock by capturing the 
cattle of other owners and branding them 
as his own. How the hero of the present 
novel was moved to adopt this dangerous 
profession, and how he prospered in it, is 
told with considerable vivacity and sym- 
pathy. The author writes with knowledge 
of ranch life, and does not commit the 
mistake of exaggerating its excitements 
or of making it falsely picturesque. The 
literary merits of the book are not great, 
though they increase as the story advances ; 
graces of style, however, are a secondary 
matter in a narrative of this kind, and the 
author has at least shown good sense in 
refraining from the common vice of “fine 
writing.” 








STATE PAPERS. 


Acts of the Privy Council. Vol. XXVI. 
(Stationery Office.)—In this volume Mr. 
Dasent carries on the record of the Council’s 
doings from July, 1596, to March, 1597. At 
home and abroad, as he explains, the Council 
were by no means free from reasons for 
anxiety. Scarcity in England, resulting from 
the failure of the harvest, was accompanied 
by fear of invasion from Spain in retaliation 
for the descent on Cadiz, and a fresh expedi- 
tion had to be dispatched to the assistance of 
the French king, while the garrisons in the 
Low Countries had still to be kept up. The 
usual difficulties as to ways and means had 
not become less insistent; for the Spanish 
adventure had failed to produce pecuniary 
gain, and its expenses had to be met by some 
means or other. We are again reminded by 
the Council’s difficulties how the national 





system of: taxation had failed to keep pace 
with the increased expenditure now required. 
But the people were impatient of fresh 
burdens, and the queen was as loth as ever to 
jeopardize her popularity by inflicting them. 
The principle of ship-money was invoked to 
make the maritime counties contribute to 
the expenses incurred by the port-towns in 
fitting out ships for the ‘‘ voyage,’’ but great 
pressure had to be applied to produce any 
result. Full details are here given as to the 
two thousand men dispatched to Picardy in 
October, 1596, who were raised from twelve 
counties on the south and east coasts, the 
queen bargaining that their services should 
be restricted to certain places and to a 
limited period and that the French king should 
supply a force of equal strength to join them. 
Cromwell similarly drove his bargain when he 
supplied an English contingent for service in 
the same region sixty years later, but one 
cannot imagine him ordering his officers, as 
one of the entries here expresses it, not to 
‘* put the people in any manifest hazard where 
they may be farr over matched with the 
enemy,’’ nor to ‘‘ permitt or directe the people 
to adventure by way of assault where the 
places assaultable are not likelye to be with- 
out danger of life and expence of bloud 
recovered.’’ But, as with Cromwell, great 
care had to be taken to prevent the French 
using the contingent for an inland campaign, 
which was not the queen’s intention. The 
enhanced price of grain after the bad har- 
vest is responsible for many entries in the 
register, the Council struggling vainly against 
the law of supply and demand to keep it 
down. To the High Sheriffs and Justices 
instructions were sent to compel thé sale of 
corn, under pain of imprisonment, and to 
“‘over-rule’’ the price of it, while the 
‘* preachers’’ were urged to use the pulpit 
as a means of bringing farmers to a sense of 
their Christian duty in the matter, and en- 
joining on ‘‘the richer sorte keeping of 
hospitality for relief of the poore and avoyd- 
ing of excesse.’’ The Council’s rebukes of 
extravagance and of the increase of luxury are 
significant. They complain that ‘‘ many gentle- 
men and others of meaner sorte keepe kennells 
of howndes in theis tymes of dearthe,’’ but 
their chief concern is the growing attraction 
of London for country gentlemen who ought 
to be at home, and the prodigality of living 
that prevails there. The City Companies 
are accused of excessive feasting, and it was 
not only the plague, we may suspect, that led 
themin July (1596) to restrain the players ‘‘ from 
shewing or using anie playes or interludes 
in the places usuall about the citty of 
London.’’ The Council then turned their 
attention to the brewers, who were using too 
much grain for their beer and brewing it too 
strong; but this interference led toa stubborn 
struggle. The attention, however, of the 
busy Council had also tobe given to equipping 
the trained bands and fitting out a special 
squadron as precautions against invasion, the 
local authorities in some cases being very 
backward in preparation. Then there were 
the usual domestic grievances, the old ‘‘ enclo- 
sure’’ trouble leading to riots in Oxfordshire, 
while in other parts arable land was being 
still converted into sheep-walks. The Bishop 
of Durham was requested to report on the 
‘*ymmoderate”’ price of ‘‘ pit-cole’’ from New- 
castle and its alleged inferior quality; the 
starch monopoly was irritating the wearers of 
portentous ruffs; and weirs on the Exe were 
still a nuisance, as they had been in the 
Middle Ages. The alien immigration problem 
had begun with the arrival of certain ‘‘ Blaka- 
moors,’’ whose deportation was ordered; ‘in 
Christian comisseracion of the lamentable 
estate’’ of English captives in Algiers the 
Council had to commend their case to the 
public; and their warrant was required for 
checking 





** divers unskillfull artizans in unseemly and impro- 
perly paintinge, graving and printing of her 
Majesty’s person and vysage to her Majesty’s great 
offence and disgrace of that beutyfull and magnani- 
mous Majesty wherwith God hathe blessed her.” 

Calendar of State Papers.—Domestic, 1673. 
Edited by F. H. Blackburne Daniell. (Sta- 
tionery Office.)—The main interest of this 
volume is due to the letters of Prince Rupert, 
and the evidence therein afforded of the mal- 
administration which kept the navy habitually 
starved. Prince Rupert comes out well, as 
he always does when we get to close quarters 
with him; and the state of things revealed 
by Pepys is shown to continue largely un- 
remedied during the second Dutch war. For 
the naval operations of this year this collec- 
tion will be invaluable. We give one or two 
extracts :— 


“ May 6. Commissioner Deane to Commissioner - 


Tippetts—We have no oars in stores, nor enough 
for the fleet and sloops which are built...... There isa 
general want of all other stores, as bas been often 
repeated, for since the survey nothing has been 
demanded more than to fit out the ships under 
repair, and of that a great quantity which was to 
come to London was never supplied......1 hint this 
lest you should think us to be in any condition of 
supplying the fleet if an engagement should bappen, 
as the Prince is coming about, and the enemy at 
sea, who may perhaps force him to fight on unequal 
terms, which I wish may not fall out, lest it bring 
us to extreme straits.” 

“ Prince Rupert to Arlington.—I understand 
his Majesty believes our fleet is better manned than 


last year. I beseech him to consider that the . 


French Ruby, Stavoren, St. George, Rainbow, &c., 
visibly want seamen to stand to their guns and 
tackle.” 

There is an interesting reference to the 
feeling about the Declaration of Indulgence 
in a letter of March 12th, 1673, from Robert 
Benson to Sir Joseph Williamson :— 

“The several reports of your proceedings at 
Westminster put us here and the country into a 
very great dread of the consequences, insomuch 
that people began to divide in discourse, some 
urging the necessity of State, in case money were 
not given, others the rights of the subjects, yet 
none of the soberer sort thought, as bad as you are, 
that we should be better by changing of you, 
having no hopes of another Parliament. All the 
parties gather about the King as their pillar, the 
sons of the Church to uphold it, the Dissenters for 
Iudulgence, the Recusants far their preservation 
against the storm, though they stand at a distance 
from one another on the eeveral sides of the pillar, 
and in truth in the mouth of all he is the 
beloved and a strong persuasion possessed men 
that he would find a way of accommodation. 
At last, looked for with longing expectation, 
came the good tidings of very great joy of 
his Majesty’s most, gracious concession, and of the 
good understanding between the two Houses. J 
cannot express the changes it has made in men’s 
countenances. We would, a week ago, willingly 
have given twice the money we are to pay to have 
had an assurance of so blessed .an agreement. The 
Dissenters and Recusants will find that men in 
commission will be moderate, and will frame their 
actions as much as may be to the mind of his 
Majesty, and think it their duty.” 








PHILOLOGY. 

The Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon and a 
Fragment of his Hebrew Grammar. Edited 
from the MSS. with Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. Edmond Nolan and 8. A. Hirsch. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) — Anything 
which Bacon wrote is interesting, and Mr. 
Nolan has, we think, established with a fair 
certainty that the first work included in 
this book is Bacon’s. It is, of course, not 
sufficient that Bacon intended to write a Greek 
grammar, and often said as much; but there 
are a number of internal coincidences with 
Bacon’s undoubted works which make the 
matter fairly certain. Several passages of 
some length are found both in this treatise 
and in the ‘ Opus Tertium’ or the ‘ Compendium 
Studii Philosophiz,’ with a likeness too close 
to be accidental, In addition, Mr. Nolan has 
collected a number of more minute coin- 
cidences. The only objection appears to be 
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that this treatise is less trenchant than Bacon 
in criticizing adversaries; surely not a cogent 
objection, but a fact for which many reasons 
might be suggested. The book is interesting, 
further, because it shows that Greek must have 
been more studied in England at this early 
date than is usually believed. A_ short 


account of the Greek scholars of the day- 


may be found in the introduction. As 
regards the contents of the book itself, the 
greater part of it is taken up with the correc- 
.tion of current mistakes (especially in spelling) 
and problems of phonology ; there is virtually 
no morphology or syntax. It is odd tosee rirrw 
used as the model verb. Whether the author 
derived it from some older source (Dionysius 
Thrax used the verb as an illustration), or 
got his information from a living teacher, it 
is clear that he had some Greek at hand to 
help him, because his spelling, especially of 
grammatical terms, shows itacism. He speaks 
of the modern Greek pronunciation (p. 32); 
and his transliterations frequently show the 
spoken sound. Thus ror«vjpuov is transliterated 
tongirion, where the vowels and the guttural 
are as a Greek would pronounce them, and the 
last, at any rate, could not have been learnt 
from books ; so,'too, Adda and civa as names of 
the letters, several names of numerals, and the 
title apanusirma for a line drawn over a letter. 
The author speaks also of Greek communities 
in Sicily (p. 31). One of his names, epemte for 
e instead of ¢? or the later epsilon, is also 
thodern. Withal, he has a considerable know- 
ledge both of metric and of phonology, and 
every here and there one meets with a piece of 
lore whichis unexpected, such as the dialectic 
form muha for musa (p. 38). If he derives 
m6Xts ‘‘a polo quod est versor,’’ he could not 
have known better. There are, however, some 
sheer blunders, as 7) yaAXiace (p. 20), ryo for 
péw (p. 65). F 

Whether the Cambridge fragment be by the 
same hand there is reason to doubt. Mr. 
Nolan thinks it is, but he does not make out 
his case. The style of the fragment and its 
paradigms of Scriptural names are alien to 
the first piece in the book. Yet it may be 
so, for along with it was found a fragment 
of a Hebrew grammar which has a number of 
parallels to true Baconian works. We cannot 
agree, however, that the authorship of either 
is ‘‘established’’ (p. 201). The editors are, 
we think, not strict enough in weighing their 
evidence. 

In a book like this, which professes to print 
a work litteratim, it is not out of place to 
indicate misprints. If any of those we shall 
mention are not misprints, they ought to have 
been accompanied bya sic. P. 15, 1. 20, for 
tas read ‘‘tus’’; p. 22, 1. 9, for ipymasas 
read ‘‘itymasas’’; p. 23, last line, read 
éreoxéato; p. 28,1. 13, read ‘coax coax’’; 
p. 38, note 1, for grgite read “ gurgite”’; p. 79, 
1. 6, for ota read ‘‘ iota.’’ 


Chapters on Greek Metric. By J... D. 
Goodell. (New York, Scribner’s Sons; Lon- 
don, Arnold.)—Man is a creature of rhythm 
though in most cases he has no more coneep- 
tion of the fact than M. Jourdain had of 
having talked prose all his life. Modern 
investigation in various departments of 
science has imparted much fresh significance 
to the behest of Archilochus :— 

yiyvocke 8 ofos propos dvOpdrovs exer, 
Biologists have discerned laws of periodicity 
in all vital processes ; psychologists aver that 
our mental operations and emotional impulses 
are controlled by numerous varieties of 
rhythm; an economist, Prof. Karl Biicher, 
has devoted an elaborate treatise, ‘ Arbeit 
und Rhythmus,’ to proving that all manner of 
work is, and ever has been, carried on in 
rhythm, and that ‘‘the arts of motion (music, 
dance, poetry) come into being in the per- 
formance of work.’’ In fact, ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith’ is a conspicuous and familiar 





example of a general principle, accepting 
which Prof. Goodell regards his subject from 
a catholic and human point of view, not 
merely as a specialist in metric. If his 
readers do not catch the inevitable rhythm 
of his paragraphs, it may be because, though 
rhythmists themselves, they lack the faculty 
of discerning rhythm in the compositions of 
others ; but it is as likely that their attention 
has been diverted from the form of the work 
by the high merits of the matter. 

The various difficult questions which pass 
under review are discussed in the light of 
wide and profound research and of strong 
common sense—a valuable attribute rarely 
found in specialists—while the conclusions 
are temperate and judicious. For example, 
an examination of the shreds of ancient 
authority, upon which modern students have 
relied for the establishment of three-timed 
dactyls and anapzests, proves convincingly 
that no valid support for the existence of 
such feet is found in any text, while indirect 
evidence for the contrary view is forthcoming ; 
and, secondly, a general survey of the whole 
situation leads to the natural decision that 
they are unnecessary. The thesis of dactyls 
amongst trochees and of trochees amongst 
dactyls is of normal length, but the arsis is 
shorter or longer as the rhythm suggests; 
not, indeed, to such an extent as to make the 
feet in question equal to their predominant 
neighbours. They remain of different ratio to 
the regular feet, just as a foot of two long 
syllables in trochaic or iambic metre is aXoyos 
or irrational. Similar results are obtained with 
respect to the — v of the epitrite —v | —— ||, 
so that the name is justified, and also for 
apparent anapeests in iambic metre. Such 
apparent dactyls are irrational trochees with 
resolved arsis. Themixture of feet of different 
yévy in one kélon is illustrated by interest- 
ing analogies in modern music—e.g., by in- 
stances of ‘‘tempo rubato.’’ It is a hard 
saying that ‘‘a povdxpovoy among trochees is 
not strictly a foot, though its equivalent in 
time ’’ (p. 137). We venture to suggest that 
Aristoxenus meant. that a foot, as a structural 
element used continuously, must have at least 
two distinct times in some ratio. We are not, 
therefore, wrong in counting an extended long 
syllable occurring amongst unmistakable feet 
as a foot, and there is no harm in calling it 
a syncopated foot, though Greek ‘ metrici,’’ 
differing from ‘‘rhythmici,’’ reckoned it as a 
thesis only, or else scanned so as to avoid its 
isolation. It is likely that a povdxpovoy had 
a time-value between that of the thesis and 
the whole foot. 

Prof. Goodell, following G. Schultz and 
C. E. Bennett, offers arguments against stress 
or metrical ictus affecting Greek rhythm appre- 
ciably, and makes outa strong case, though one 
not yet complete enough to command assent. 
The orchestic term ‘‘thesis’’ surely implies 
stress, the musical accompaniment being re- 
inforced by the thud of the descending feet of 
the dancers or marchers. The absence of ex- 
plicit assertion of stress is to be accounted for 
by the facts that Greek metric poetry and 
musie were in the main orchestic, and that 
most choral dancing is marked by the regular 
recurrence of ictus or stress. A satisfactory 
answer may be found to the question how 
verses consisting entirely of long syllables or 
entirely of short syllables can have rhythm 
without recurrence of stress, but the point 
ought to be noticed. 

The treatment of the glyeonic (pp. 215 ff., 
225 ff.) is far more acceptable, and the explana- 
tion of Weil, adopted by Masqueray and 
Gleditsch, which is based on the zepiodor 
SvwSexdonpor of mixed trochaic and iambic 
feet described by Aristides Quintilianus, is 
irretrievably discredited by trenchant criti- 
cism. The same fate falls on Blass’s account 
of the dactylic ‘‘enhoplii’’—two dactyls fol- 





lowed by a spondee or a long syllable, which 
Blass, after metrical scholia, divides into a 
choriambus and anionic aminore. Incidentally 
Wwe come across a valuable note on Aris- 
tophanes’s ‘ Clouds,’ 652 f.:— 

éraiov@’ orotds €ort TOV pvO wav 

kata SdxtvAov xwmotos ad kar’ évorAcov. 
G. Schultz’s revival of the old idea evolved 
by certain metrici that the pentameter con- 
sisted of five feet—namely, two dactylic feet, 
@ spondee, and two anapzests—is proved ina 
very thorough manner to be absolutely un- 
tenable. 

It would be interesting to have a fuller 
exposition of our author’s attitude towards 
the alleged mixing in one kélon of trochees 
and iambies. We could then understand his 
scansion of Ausch., ‘ Eum.,’ 553 f.:— 

exav & advdykas arep Sixavos wv 

ovk avoABos éorat, 
The syllables -dyx-, wv, and ég- are each 
reckoned as trisemes (equal in time to an 
iambus), and there are thus three recurrences 
of an iambic epitrite; but we are not told 
anything about the syllables -as drep, ovx, 
-rat. We should make -as (not -dyx-) and 
-rat (not éc-) trisemes if we regarded the 
metre as iambic; but we hold that it is 
trochaic, as the couplet which answers to 
the verses quoted in the period is :— 

7a ToAAG Tavtépupr’ avev Sixyns, Braiws 

£bv xpovy xabjoerv, 
of which the first verse is an acatalectic tro- 
chaic hexapody with anacrusis. 

In the parcemiac line 

purds, Aetoow St 768’ Fyap 

(Sophocles’s ‘ Electra,’ 106) 
the syllable 7- is reckoned as a tetraseme 
(p. 153), because by ‘‘ the ancient theory...... 
-yap is a thesis.’’ Now in whatever way 
the metrici may have described this -pap, 
the last step of a march is half the length of 
the normal steps, and contains an orchestic 
arsis and thesis, each of which is half the 
normal length, so that -yap is not a thesis or 
half of a foot, but is a half-foot. Before the 
swing has begun the first half step which 
starts the march can be made in full-step 
time by raising the heel in a vertical direction 
to mid-step position. Analogous explanations 
could be given of other varieties of catalexis 
by the reasonable assumption that some dances 
end with the dancers’ feet together. The 
ancient theory of anapzstic systems may 
therefore be accepted. The march is checked 
for the time of half a step in cases like Soph., 
‘Bl.,’ 105f., where parcemiac verses occur in 
the middle of a system. 

It is a pity that in the account of the New 
England game of ‘‘bean porridge hot’’ the 
description of the action accompanying the 
utterance of the syllable -ridge has dropped, 
especially as there are two references to the 
missing clause. The volume before us is very 
well got up, though we note a few trifling 
misprints in the Greek—e.g., ovrou (p. 141), 
dpepys (p. 147), Koudos (for kouyos, p. 188)— 
and there is a serviceable index. 

The student will find Prof. Goodell’s own 
portion of the volume always highly sug- 
gestive and generally convincing. His style 
is bright and animated. The advance in 
the interpretation of the copious extracts 
from Aristoxenus and the metrici would alone 
make these chapters most helpful to the under- 
standing of rhythm in language generally as 
well as in Greek poetry. 

Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
(Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins Press.)—An 
imposing memorial has been produced for Prof. 
Gildersleeve. He can point in this volume of 
527 pages to no fewer than forty-four articles, 
each by a scholar proud to be called his pupil, 
and each dealing with some question of abiding 
interest to all who love the classics of Greece 
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and Rome. - The grateful pupils are happy in 
the time and in the object of their pious 
labour. We may add that they are happy in 
their performance also. Within their self- 
imposed limitations we have nothing but praise 
for their work. In many cases it has been 
impossible, owing to the wide scope of the 
subject discussed, to do more than lay evi- 
dence before ine reader, suggest conclusions 
and state opinions. But though fragmexiary, 
these essays are full of stimulating infor- 
mation and painstaking research. Indeed, 
patient labour in the systematic collection of 
materials seems to us the distinguishing feature 
of the work as a whole. In this, as in other 
things, the Germans are followed. More than 
a quarter of the papers are statistical, and 
these, though not so interesting to the dilet- 
tante, may well prove the most attractive 
part of the volume to the scholar. There is a 
mass of statistical information in such articles 
as those which deal with the use of the suffixes 
-anus and -inus in forming possessive adjectives, 
with the order of words in Greek, with in- 
genium in the ablative and the genitive of 
quality, with » for od before Lucian, and 
with the use of atque and ac in Silver Latin. 
These are but a few instances of their class. 
Similar interest attaches to the essays on 
chiasmus in the letters of Cicero and others, 
on the participle in Apollonius Rhodius, and 
on the metaphor in Mschylus. And the list 
is by no means exhausted. There are many 
other essays in grammatical and verbal 
criticism which, like those we have men- 
tioned, show that Prof. Gildersleeve’s pupils 
have a catholic taste in such matters, and, 
being scholars, hold that nothing of scholarly 
interest is foreign to their purpose or too 
insignificant to receive most careful and con- 
scientious treatment. When we pass to the 
essays in historical and exegetical criticism 
we are on more debatable ground. But here, 
too, there is a tone of sanity which will satisfy 
all but those who seek for esoteric meanings 
in plain statements of fact. Mr. Taber 
Murray’s article on the ‘Interpretation of 
Euripides’s Alcestis ’ may be cited in support of 
the testimonial which we feel justified in giving 
to the common sense which distinguishes this 
volume as a whole. Substantially, though he 
does not say so, in agreement with Prof. Jebb, 
he rejects the extreme views of some wilder 
theorists, and by his own way arrives at the 
reasonable conclusion that ‘‘ Euripides gives 
us here a genuine reflection of human life,’’ 
and that the comic element in the play, which 
has been a stumbling-block to so many crities, 
is neither out of place sandwiched between 
the tragedy of the beginning and the solemnity 
of the end of the play, nor inconsistent with or 
destructive of the character of a tragedy suchas 
the ‘ Alcestis’’ must be considered. In quoting 
another article on a topic of general criticism 
we shall not be guilty of inconsistency if we 
dissent from some of the views expressed, in 
defiance of our representative English scholars, 
by Mr. H. Rushton Fairclough when discuss- 
ing the connexion between music and poetry 
in early Greek literature. Mr. Fairclough 
seems concerned to show that the poems 
of Homer were literally ‘‘sung,’”’ and not 
merely recited by the rhapsodists. The 
quotation from Prof. Saintsbury which is in- 
troduced to show that singing and recita- 
tion can hardly be distinguished seems to 
us to prove too much or too little, and 
apparently Mr. Fairclough is using the 
word ‘‘sing’’ in a broader and less correct 
sense than Prof. Jebb, from whom he ventures 
to differ on the matter. We are inclined to 
stand by the judgment of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as represented by Dr. Monro and 
Prof. Jebb, while doing full justice to the 
ability with which Mr. Fairclough has put 
his case and the wide reading and ingenuity 


investigator Dr. Radloff and the description 
given by the latter of the folk-poetry of the 
Kirghiz tribes in Central and Western Asia. 
We can agree with Mr. Fairclough that the 
study of this still primitive people, their folk- 
lore and customs, may amply repay the 
student of Homer. A close parallel may be 
seen between the Kirghiz singers and the 
Homeric dodoi. The Black Kirghiz, whose 
songs are exclusively epic, have all the 
inspiration of their Greek prototypes: ‘‘ God 
puts the words on their tongue, and they sing, 
without having learnt their songs ; each wells 
up from the heart.’’ We have found the 
most attractive blossom of this Columbie 
corolla in the contribution of Mr. Maurice 
Bloomfield, which he calls ‘The Symbolic 
Gods.’ Brightly written, with a vein of 
humour running through it, this short essay 
might well catch the wandering eye of the 
unlettered reader and appeal to a wider 
public than can be expected to fall 
across this volume of studies. Mr. Bloom- 
field traces the chronology and develop- 
ment of symbolism in regard to deities, 
and shows how the gods of the natural Aryan 
man are from beginning to end little more 
than formulated wishes :— 

‘“‘ Their names express but the varying desires of 
the better or meaner buman nature...... dif- 
ferent times, different symbolic gods. At one 
time Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ; at another 
Humanity and Cosmopolitanism, and again, Civiliza- 
tion, Colonization, and the Over-Goddess Commerce. 
But the wish is father to the god.” 

The bearing of which conclusion lies in the 
application thereof. 

There is one feature of this book which is 
worth more than passing notice, apart from 
the questions which arise of merely academic 
concern. The patriotic Englishman, who has 
watched with some disquietude the American 
invasion in trade and sport, will not find in 
this volume any encouragement for the belief, 
which he may perhaps cherish, that the 
scholars of America look to England for their 
authorities or find in English scholarship a 
court of appeal. Quotations and references 
abound, yet there are but three or four English 
scholars whose names are mentioned in the 
course of the 527 pages. 








NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


A Week in a French Country House. By 
Adelaide Sartoris. Illustrated by Lord 
Leighton. With a Portrait, and a Preface by 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
—This new edition of a book that delighted a 
former generation we hail with real pleasure. 
Those who do not already know it will make 
an agreeable discovery. The personality of 
the writer, her book, and the group of friends 
and admirers who once surrounded her are not 
forgotten by some. The portrait and Mrs. 
Ritchie’s charming preface will revive many 
recollections, sweet and sad. Their memory 
has not been lost, but has merely lain 
fallow or been occasionally recalled in con- 
versation. Echoes of those bygone sixties 
and the people of them still survive in the 
stories and allusions of the initiate. 

The art that makes prefaces delightful 
reading seems the incommunicable secret of 
the few: it belongs pre-eminently to Mrs. 
Ritchie. In her hands a preface becomes in 
itself intrinsically delightful as well as a 
fitting prelude to the life and personality to 
follow. This one is no exception. Adelaide 
Sartoris, the author of ‘A Week in a French 
Country House,’ was a daughter of the cele- 
brated family of Kemble. Mrs. Ritchie says 
much that is interesting and suggestive con- 
cerning them. As she happily expresses it 
on p. xx, ‘‘ they strike one as a race apart 
when one follows their story from book to 





displayed in his essay. Especially interesting 
is his reference to the distinguished Russian 


book....... Reading of them one is reminded 
sometimes of those deities who once visited 


the earth in the guise of shepherds, as 
wanderers clad in lion skins, as muses and 
huntresses, not as Kembles only. The writer 
is glad to think her own time has overlapped 
that of this historic race, which also possessed 
what the ancient gods certainly had not, a 
sense of humour to link them to humanity.” 

Mrs. Sartoris, a worthy daughter of such 
a stock, had an abundant but well-con- 
trolled share of this precious faculty. On 
every page of her record of the country house 
and its inhabitants there are amusing, even 
ludicrous traits of human nature and manners, 
always, however, softened by extreme kind- 
liness and a perfect sense of proportion. 
Slight as it is in form and method, and curiously 
unpretentious in style, the whole thing is full 
of atmosphere and of life. A few touches 
suffice for the treatment of each person, but 
an extraordinary sense of clearness aud in- 
dividuality follows. The merest silhouettes 
are arresting. Even old Margerie, the Eng- 
lish maid who attends the young English girl 
on her visit to the French country house, is 
plainly revealed. With her stock of two or three 
words, ‘‘Toody swee’’ and ‘‘s’hpow,” she 
feels fully equipped for foreign travel, and when 
in doubt taps her bonnet triumphantly and 
cries ‘‘s’hpow,’’ @ propos of nothing. The 
sentimental manservant with a turned-up 
nose, who deserts his legitimate duties to 
arrange mountains of flowers, is also quite “‘a 
thing seen’’; so are the good curé and the 
simple swur de charité. The girl visitor only 
spends one week at Marny-les-Monts, but 
Mrs. Sartoris, through her medium, makes us 
intimately acquainted with at least ten people, 
and that without a hint of analysis or intro- 
spection. Weknowfewwriters of the day who 
command this simple magic. We should like 
to give specimens, but it would not be well to 
drag them from the context. Madame Olympe, 
the chatelaine of Marny, and her household, 
but herself especially and some of her visitors, 
are as vivid as they can be. Kiowski and 
Berthier, both habitués of the house, are 
amusingly contrasted as a pair of oddities. 
The cleverest and most original piece of cha- 
racter is perhaps the brace of ill-assorted, but 
devoted friends, Miss Hamilton and Monsieur 
Dessaix. They are inimitable, and those who 
may have smiled and sighed over their quaint 
ways in the past should be charmed to meet 
them again. Here, where all are essentially 
real and human, so far as they go, no one is 
pushed anywhere near the verge of caricature. 
One sees the places, hears the voices, and 
can only marvel at the appearance of ease 
and the mastery of the material. The drawings 
for the book were done by Lord Leighton— 
then Mr. Leighton and a young man. They 
add to the impression of life as it was in 
the mid-sixties, and recall how the women 
dressed and looked in days so near and yet 
in a way so very far off. 

Essays of Montaigne. Translated by Charles 
Cotton. Edited by William Carew Hazlitt. 
4 vols. (Reeves & Turner.)—Cotton’s ‘ Mon- 
taigne’ shares with Urquhart’s ‘ Rabelais’ 
and Coleridge’s ‘ Wallenstein’ the reputation 
of being the best English translation of 
foreign work. In the convenient, and in 
many ways attractive shape it now takes 
it may well become the favourite edition with 
English readers. Scholars and philologists, 
the latter especially, will prefer the racier 
and more accurate rendering of Florio, the 
appearance of which preceded that of Cotton 
by some ninety years, The very archaisms 
which commend Florio to such are, however, 
calculated to warn off the general public, to 
whom Mr. Hazlitt’s ‘Cotton,’ with its en- 
larged memoir, its notes and prolegomena, 
its additional letters, and, let it be added, its 
delightful illustrations, immediately appeals. 
The fact that Shakspeare employed Florio, 
the only translation to which he had access, 





has naturally much interest, but will scarcely 
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serve to award the Tudor writer a preference 
over his later rival. Mr. Hazlitt now tells us 
that the earlier edition of the present render- 
ing, which was issued by the same publishers 
in 1877 in three volumes, though it bears his 
own name on the title-page as editor, was, in 
fact, the work of his late father, who so early as 
1841 had issued the ‘ Essays,’ ‘ Letters,’ and 
‘ Journey through Germany and Italy’ from the 
editions of Cotton and Coste. The introductory 
matter alone was his own. He has nowrevised 
the work, correcting errors and using the 
material that has been brought to light in 
recent years by MM. Courbet and Royer, M. 
Malvezin, and M. Paul Bonnefon. How many 
mistakes Mr, Hazlitt has corrected during his 
recent labours we are unable to assert. He 
has at least passed over some. Chap. xviii. of 
the first book is headed, ‘‘ That we are not to 
Judge of our Hour till after Death”’ (vol. i. 
p. 69). It is at once evident that Cotton first 
and subsequently Mr. Hazlitt have read heure 
for heur, an obsolete equivalent of ‘‘luck’’ still 
preserved in bonheur and malheur. Turning 
to the original, we find the heading of the 
essay, ‘‘Qu’il ne faut iuger de nostre heur, 
qu’aprés Ja mort’’ (ed. 1641, p. 47). Florio 
renders it ‘‘ That we should not judge of our 
happinesse, untill after our death’’ (ed. 1632, 
p. 28). It is difficult to imagine an in- 
stance of misinterpretation more signal 
than this. We have further to say that 
errors in classical matters remain frequently 
uncorrected. With a curious and regrettable 
tendency to depreciate the work of others, Mr. 
Hazlitt says: ‘‘ Parallel passages from Florio’s 
earlier and decidedly very inferior—often 
almost burlesque—undertaking have occasion- 
ally been added at the foot of the page.’’ The 
instances in which this is done are so few as 
to require close search, while the comparison 
between Florio and Cotton is singularly unjust. 
Whenever we have compared the two render- 
ings we have found Florio the more spirited 
and trustworthy. The point on which Mr. 
Hazlitt most insists is that he has verified the 
translations of the innumerable quotations 
with which, after the custom of his day, Mon- 
taigne has studded his narrative or his reflec- 
tions. Montaigne himself, however, gives such 
full references that the trouble involved is 
not great. Knowledge of French is now so 
generally disseminated that English transla- 
tions from French writers can scarcely be 
held to appeal to scholars. Those who ecan- 
not read Montaigne in the original will be 
likely to carry away from the best translation 
an inadequate idea of the most fascinating and 
outspoken of egoists. For general purposes 
no rendering more popular than this is to be 
expected, and the notes, though of no special 
depth or importance, are occasionally helpful. 
By the addition of extra letters, &c., the three 
volumes of the earlier edition have swelled 
out into four. 

Sir William Laird Clowes has done well 
in revising and collecting into one neat little 
volume (‘‘ Unit Library’’) his scattered papers 
on Four Modern Naval Campaigns—Lissa, 
1866; the War between Chili and Peru, 
1879-81; the Chilian Revolutionary War, 
1891; and the Attempted Revolution in 
Brazil, 1893-4. The story of Lissa is always 
worthy of careful study, and conveys an 
important lesson of how not to do what it was 
wrong even to attempt; but still more 
important is it as a contradiction of the pre- 
sent craze for measuring naval strength by 
the bigness of ships and the weight of guns. 
So far as material strength was counted, the 
victors were inferior in every element. But 
the officers and the men were aglow with the 
fire of their chief; the victory was won by 
Tegetthoff over Persano rather than by 
Austrians over Italians. For the rest, we 
fully agree with the author in his estimate 
of the value of the South American wars as 
illustrations of ‘‘the influence of sea-power,’’ 





and of the importance, now more than ever, 
of ceaseless watchfulness, though we think 
he is inclined to exaggerate their value as 
lessons of strategy or tactics. Still, it is con- 
venient to have in a form handy and acces- 
sible a careful record of what was done. We 
note that the author intends to follow up this 
little book by another on the China-Japan 
war and on the end of the Spanish power in 
the West Indies. 


Messrs. Methuen & Co. have issued in their 
**Little Library’’ a pleasing pocket volume 
of selections from the Poems of Robert Brown- 
ing. There are over three hundred thin pages 
in the book, and the type is good and clear. 
As a frontispiece we find the familiar signed 
portrait of Browning taken in 1835. The 
volume is not quite free from printers’ errors, 
particularly in the introduction. The selec- 
tions have been well chosen, and the foot- 
notes are for the most part ot value. But we 
fear that lovers of Browning’s work will rather 
resent the editor’s titles, given in brackets, to 
a number of selections from long poems. He 
justifies himself in this matter by quoting 
from a letter of Miss Barrett’s to Browning in 
1845, in which the poet is taken to task for 
‘‘ disdaining the usual tactics of writers in this 
one respect.’’ But in these days the poems 
are known to most readers; the position has 
altered. To us the insertion of these head- 
lines seems a mistake. 

An English rendering of The Meditations of 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius reaches us in a 
handsome, beautifully printed form (Edin- 
burgh, Schulze & Co.; London, S. C. Brown & 
Co.), with a tasteful white binding. Notsolong 
ago classical scholars were ready to admit the 
slightness of their acquaintance with the Roman 
moralist, but now heseems by way of becoming 
popular, since Dr. Rendall’s careful version has 
had a remarkable success. Mr. George W. 
Chrystal is responsible for the ‘‘ new rendering, 
based on the Foulis translation of 1742,’’ 
which is before us, a rendering which is pre- 
eminent among ancient and modern alike. He 
gives us a spirited version, which is not 
Marcus butchered to make a British holiday- 
book, yet lacks some of the characteristic 
turns and nodosities of the original. Pre- 
served they seem pedantic often, yet an over- 
dose of them, if one knows the Greek well, is 
preferable to glib paraphrase. On the whole, 
Mr. Chrystal steers his amended version for 
English readers well past these two dangers. 
We gather, from the fact of his giving no hint 
of the text he employs, and printing addi- 
tions which are not in modern texts—e.g., con- 
cerning quail-breeding in i. 6—that he does 
not contemplate criticism from the severe 
student of the original. 

The Fairchild Family, an old classic of the 
nursery, appears in a most attractive form 
under the editorship of Miss Mary E. Pal- 
grave, who rightly calls attention in her 
pleasant introduction to the excellent type 
and charming illustrations provided. Messrs. 
Wells Gardner & Co. are the publishers.— 
The Vale of Cedars, and other Tales, by Grace 
Aguilar, is another old friend gracefully 
habited, thanks to Messrs. Dent. Mr. 
Jerrold’s introduction is short and to the 
point, while Mr. T. H. Robinson’s illustrations 
are good. 

The Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, in 
Roscoe’s translation, is a capital addition to 
the ‘‘ Unit Library.’’ The ordinary reader 
will find in Benvenuto much that is ben 
trovato. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Paris in 1789-1794. By John Goldworth 
Alger. (Allen.)—If thoroughness can be carried 
to a fault Mr. Alger has been guilty of it. His 
explorations among the byways of the French 
Revolution exhibit amazing industry, and often 





produce results of extreme interest. Still, 
there remains a mass of details, such as the 
genealogies of obscure men, which must have 
been acquired by a labour far beyond their 
relative value. A judicious weeding of these 
would have saved his work from a suspicion of 
tedium. Mr. Alger’s best bit of treasure-trove 
is contained in chap. v., under the heading of 
‘Paris Day by Day.’ It seems that a bureau 
d’esprit had been organized in 1793 by Garat 
when Minister of the Interior, in order to 
obtain by means of ‘‘ observers’’ or ‘‘ com- 
missaries’’ daily records of public opinion. In 
1794 twenty-four spies were thus employed. 
Mr. Alger has unearthed their reports from 
1 Pluviése (January 20th, 1794) till 10 Ger- 
minal (March 30th, 1794). ‘‘It was not a 
specially thrilling period,’’ says our author. 
‘‘The reports, however, give a vivid picture 
of Parisian life and temper when the Terror 
had set in, but had not reached its climax.” 
One feeling pervaded the populace: ‘‘ Every- 
where there are wishes for an invasion of Eng- 
land. The cry of the Parisians, or rather of 
all Frenchmen, is that of the Romans, ‘ De- 
lenda est Carthago.’’’ A few days later and 
another observer reports: ‘‘ A piece entitled 
‘ La Foliede Georges’ has had all the success 
which it deserved, in spite of some slight 
blemishes. It is vexatious, for instance, that 
the author makes the English despot form the 
project, in a fit of madness, of turning 
Jacobin. The ill-disposed much applauded 
this trait.’’ As to women, “‘It is surprising 
to what a degree they have become ferocious.’’ 
‘‘They denounce the patriots and preach 
nothing but blood, and are constantly at the 
guillotine or the Revolutionary Tribunal.’’ 
“‘Tt is inconceivable to see how idle and 
sluttish they are.’’ ‘*We cannot calculate 
without a shudder the time which they divert 
from useful labours [to attend the Commune 
and the tribunals].’’ ‘‘ Children of three and 
four yearsold unaccompanied by their mothers”’ 
made their way into the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and the Temples of Reason, amusing 
themselves with the dogs, and creating much 
disturbance by their crying. ‘‘ Drunkards 
have fearfully multiplied. You cannot walk 
four steps without meeting them,’’ whilst 
‘numbers of people complain and proclaim 
loudly that they have not tasted meat for a 
fortnight and that artisans have not strength 
to work.’’ ‘‘Journeymen bakers will not 
work except for 5 francs a day and their 
board.’’ Strikes are frequent, and ‘‘ there is 
an outery on all sides against this tyranny of 
the workmen.’’ But why should they toil? 
For ‘‘ artisans come punctually [to the popular 
assemblies] to get their attendance registered 
and obtain their forty sous, and then go out 
and drink nearly all the time of the discussion, 
which might enlighten them, not returning till 
the time for getting back their cards and 
receiving their pay.’’ Observance of the 
Décadi is closely watched, whilst the cele- 
bration of the Mass in one or two churches is 
duly reported. Now and again waves of dis- 
quietude pass over the capital. Thus on the 
3 Ventése (February 21st), some three weeks 
before the arrest of Hébert, we hear, ‘‘ The 
appearance of Paris begins to become alarm- 
ing. In the markets ‘and streets you meet 
a large crowd of citizens running, dashing 
against each other, shouting, weeping, every- 
where presenting the image of despair. You 
would imagine Paris to be already a prey to 
the horrors of famine.’’ Robespierre’s health 
is a subject of solicitude, whilst the last entry, 
March 30th, notes the discredit of the revo- 
lutionary committees: ‘‘ You daily hear that 
they consist of a number of intriguers who 
plunder the nation and oppress citizens 

there is no section in Paris which is not dis- 
satisfied with its revolutionary committee or 
does not sincerely desire to have them 
abolished.’’ Another subject of interest is a 
collection of some seventy farewell letters 
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which, addressed by victims of the guillotine 
to their friends or relations, were detained 
by Fouquier-Tinville. ‘‘ Written,’’ says Mr. 
Alger, ‘‘ on sheets or scraps of paper of every 
variety of form and quality, the ink now faded, 
they cannot be handled without emotion.’’ 
Nevertheless the pathos would have been 
more effective had a smaller selection of these 
relics been given. As might be expected, the 
religious tone is strongest among the Breton 
conspirators ; royalist and revolutionist show 
equal resignation; both can quote from 
Corneille, ‘‘ Le crime fait la honte et non pas 
l’échafaud,’’ but in their asseveration of spot- 
lessness none can vie with the fiendish Fou- 
quier himself, who, in his farewell letter to 
his wife, writes: ‘‘ I shall die then, hands and 
heart pure, for having served my country with 
too much zeal and activity, and for having 
conformed to the wishes of the Government,”’ 
The last letters between Madame Roland and 
Buzot are already well known. Detailing the 
careers of many of the regicides, Mr. Alger, 
on the authority of Bourloton, tells us that 
‘‘ thirty-three were guillotined and twenty- 
three were shot, or committed suicide, or 
perished of privation,’’ whilst ‘‘ out of 207 sur- 
viving regicides 202 accepted service under 
Napoleon, who made one of them a duke, one 
a prince, ten counts, and fifteen barons.’’ 
Tallien fell into great poverty and subsisted 
for the last few months of his life on a pension 
of 2,000 franes from Louis XVIII., whilst it is 
somewhat startling to learn that the widow 
of Lakanal lived till 1881, enjoying a State 
pension. Parts of this volume, notably 


chap. ii., are too evidently enlarged from the 
author’s ‘Glimpses of Paris,’ published eight 
years ago, whilst some passages from that 
attractive little work reappear verbatim in 
this; several incidents, too, are repeated. 


The book contains a useful map of Paris in 
sections in 1792. We shall probably have 
occasion to refer to Mr. Alger’s ‘ Corrigenda 
in Carlyle’s French Revolution’ when we 
review Mr. Fletcher's admirable edition of 
that classic. 


THE merit of industrious research cannot be 
denied to Mr. Marcus R. P. Dorman, who 
publishes with Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. the 
first volume of A History of the British Empire 
in the Nineteenth Century. He has delved to 
some purpose in Foreign Office and Treasury 
records, and has succeeded thereby in throw- 
ing fresh light upon various points in our 
foreign relations during an important and 
troubled time. But poverty of style, combined 
with a strong bias towards the commonplace, 
makes his performance the reversé of stimu- 
lating. Unfortunately for him, the chapters 
dealing with the Rebellion of ’98 and the 
Union challenge an inevitable comparison 
with Mr. Lecky’s masterly treatment of the 
same topics, and they cannot be said toemerge 
triumphantly from the ordeal. Burke, again, 
is dismissed with the remark that he 
“can only have been really known and justly 
appreciated by his contemporaries, and any 
attempt to describe him is almost certain to 
give a false idea of his strength and his weak- 
ness. 

The converse of this statement comes, surely, 
much nearer the truth. Burke irritated or 
bored his contemporaries until they were 
unable to appreciate either his philosophy or 
his eloquence. It has been reserved to a 
later generation to perceive the value of the 
profound originality of thought which he 
brought to bear on politics. Even more 
jejune than Mr. Dorman’s judgments on states- 
men are his estimates of painters and men of 
letters; for instance: ‘‘The materialistic 
realism of Fielding is as different to the his- 
torical romanticism of Sir Walter Scott as the 
hard analysis of Smollett is to the gentle 
portraiture of Jane Austen.’’ Mr. Dorman’s 
researches at the Foreign Office, on the other 
hand, are, as we have said, of substantial 





value. He makes out a strong case for the 
straightforwardness of British diplomacy both 
during Lord Malmesbury’s mission of 1796— 
though the French were justified in the sus- 
picions that he had come, in part, to spy out 
the nakedness of theland—and at the time of 
the negotiations which produced the short- 
lived Peace of Amiens. It now becomes clear 
that the British Government flatly declined 
to surrender Malta, unless definite guarantees 
were forthcoming that Napoleon would not 
occupy the island, and that the First Consul 
declined to give those guarantees. Mr. 
Dorman might have written some interesting 
articles for the reviews on these and other 
international episodes, but as a whole his 
laborious work will not meet, it is to be feared, 
any particularly distinct demand. 


By omitting the first seven chapters of his 

‘British West Africa,’ published four years 
ago, and reshaping the other seventeen, with 
corrections and additions bringing them up to 
date, Lieut.-Col. Mockler-Ferryman has pro- 
duced in British Nigeria (Cassell & Co.) what 
may be mistaken for a new work. This is partly 
admitted in the preface, but it ought to have 
been stated on the title-page. Before, as he 
aptly calls it, ‘‘ putting together ’’ his book, 
moreover, the author, had he been wise, would 
have informed himself more accurately on 
some of the matters with which he deals. It 
contains a very readable, and, on the whole, 
a fairly trustworthy account of the past and 
present condition of affairs in the territories 
now known as Northern and Southern Nigeria, 
and its best chapters are those sketching 
the history and habits of the Fulah and 
other inland communities with whom the 
author is personally acquainted. As regards 
the coast tribes and native institutions 
in general, however, Col. Mockler-Ferryman 
might have done well in borrowing more than he 
has from Major Ellis’s volumes, and from the 
valuable account of the Oil Rivers people by 
Count de Cardi, which his friend Miss Mary 
Kingsley printed as an appendix to her 
‘ West African Studies.’ Though the colonel 
brings down his summaries of events to last 
August, and is hopeful as to the ultimate 
subjugation of the ‘‘numerous barbarous 
tribes ’’ in the south, against whom ‘“‘ for at 
least another decade we must expect an annual 
punitive expedition or two’’ to be sent, in 
addition to all the larger enterprises con- 
templated in the north, many of the state- 
ments he makes lack vouchers. His weakest 
chapter is the one on ‘International Com- 
plications.’ If he has ever read the General 
Act of the Berlin Conference, which he 
undertakes to explain, he has evidently for- 
gotten its contents. The term ‘‘sphere of 
influence,’’ which, he says, ‘‘we find used 
officially for the first time’’ in that Act, is 
not used there at all, and all he says on 
this subject is. confusing, if not misleading. 
There is nothing in the Act to the effect that 
“in the case of intended annexation (or extension 
by protection) by a Power, it was necessary that 
the other Powers should receive information of the 
claim, which might, if necessary, have to be proved 
by the production of treaties made with the 
natives.” 
In writing this Col. Mockler-Ferryman appears 
to have had vaguely in his mind the “‘ effective 
occupation’’ clause of the Act, which stipulates 
that any Power taking first possession of terri- 
tory on the African coast must give notice to 
the other Powers, in order that they may pro- 
test if they have good grounds for doing so. 

THE new issue of the Post Office London 
Directory (Kelly’s Directories) comes to us, 
as usual, bound in excellent style. The 
volume is an indispensable mammoth, without 
whose help we should be dismayed. It repre- 
sents a wonderful amount of labour, con- 
tains 3396 pages of matter, and has been so 
recently corrected as to notice many December 
changes. What work this accuracy involves 





we can guess, and pay our tribute of admiration 
to those responsible. 


THE Comtesse Berthe de Clinchamp in 
Chantilly, 1485-1897 (Paris, Hachette), has 
sketched the story of the chiteau and its 
possessors with admirable tact and delicacy, 
Every one who counts days spent at Chantilly 
amongst the treasures of memory must be 
grateful to her not only for her delightful 
gossiping pages, but also for the illustrations, 
some of which she has been specially privileged 
to use. No portrait of the Duc d’Aumale, 
for example, gives back his presence as vividly 
as that last photograph of him by the Duc de 
Chartres with which the series closes. The 
bound copies of this book are, it must be said, 
a model of taste, and these can alone now be 
obtained, the paper-covered edition having at 
once gone “‘ out of print.’’ 


M. FontTAIneE, the Directeur du Travail at 
the French Ministry of Commerce, has pub- 
lished through the Imprimerie Nationale his 
Report on the Co-operative Societies and 
Unions of Employers and of Employed repre- 
sented at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. From 
the British Empire the Co-operative Union 
was alone represented, and was politely given 
one of the highest prizes. From the United 
States there were 209 entries, as against our 
one, and from Italy 130—mostly groups of 
co-operative banks. 

Ava moment when French naval writers 
are counting on submarine warfare it is 
interesting to note the publication of a valu- 
able little volume in which we find an Etude sur 
le Combat Naval, where the submarine is con- 
temptuously left unmentioned. Lieut. René 
Davelny preaches to his country ‘‘ the offen- 
sive,’’ even against superior force, the value of 
battleships as against that of cruisers, and of 
protection and weight of armament against great 
superiority of speed. As the Germans agree 
with him, our naval authorities will have to 
prepare strategy and tactics in which we rely 
on our own ‘‘ offensive’’ being countered by 
‘‘the offensive ’’ on the part of our opponents. 
The publishers are Berger-Levrault & Cie. 


Mr. ARNOLD WHITE publishes through 
Messrs. Hulton & Co., of Manchester, For 
Efficiency, a reprint of some powerful letters 
on polities and the public service. 

Mr. Henry BLANCHAMP has made a good 
translation of The Nabob, by A. Daudet, 
which he says has passed its hundredth edi- 
tion in France. Some of this success was 
doubtless due-to the fact that Daudet was as 
free as Dickens in taking characters from 
life; but the story has charm of its own, and 
in the elegant form of the ‘‘ Lotus Library ”’ 
(Greening & Co.) should make new friends. 


We have received a copy of a sixteenth- 
century sonnet by Christopher Plantin, printed 
on Japanese vellum by the Chiswick Press in 
old-fashioned style. This envoy of the Protest, 
from the sign of the Hop-Pole, Crockham Hill, 
Eden Bridge, is so excellent every way as to 
be a token worth preserving. 

The Oxford Miniature Longfellow (Frowde) 
is another of the little volumes which we have 
often praised for excellent compactness. 

Louis Wain’s Annual for 1902 (Treherne & 
Co.) is a capital shillingsworth, containing 
over one hundred pages of text and illustra- 
tions. The latter are of cats playing various 
human parts, and the fact that Mr. Wain is 
their author is enough to recommend them as 
first rate. Cats have always attracted men 
of letters, and the text shows their varied 
powers as companions of the great, detectives 
of crime, &c. 

Messrs. HAcueTte & Cie. have sent us a 
splendid edition of La Guerre racontée par 
l’Image, which may fairly rank as the hand- 
somest book of the season, with its binding of 
light brown and gold and its wealth of illus- 
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trations from pictures, sculpture, and en- 
gravings. The volume includes the prehistoric 
period and the heroes of mythology and 
romance, so that there is a chance to give 
illustrations from the greater masters as well 
as the elaborate battle pieces of more modern 
times. We are pleased to see Flaxman’s 
design of Diomede and Minerva included. 
Various sources, such as Homer, Maspero’s 
lectures, M. Houssaye on Waterloo, and some 
modern French novels, are skilfully worked 
into the descriptive letterpress, the trans- 
itions being made with the usual French 
lightness. The Napoleon pictures keep credit- 
ably clear of the hackneyed reproductions. 
The wide scope of the illustrations may be 
judged by the fact that they include an 
Annamite sketch of a French attack, the 
wooden leg of General Daumesnil, President 
Roosevelt with his Rough Riders at sa.. »—an, 
and a final section devoted to female warriors. 


WE have received from MM. Calmann-Lévy 
an edition, in luxuriously large print, and two 
volumes, of Dumas’s La Dame de Monsoreau, 
with a liberal supply of illustrations by M. 
Maurice Leloir. Some years ago he did 
excellent service in illustrating ‘The Three 
Musketeers,’ and his present work is equally 
spirited, showing both vigour and research. 

THe January number of The World’s Work 
(Heinemann) is fully equal to its predecessor 
in varied interest and striking illustrations. 
Mr. Norman’s paper may now be regarded as 
established on a firm basis. It does useful 
work in an interesting way, and may succeed 
in educating as well as amusing. 

Mrs. MAry Tourret and Messrs. Treherne 
have made a pretty little square Humpty 
Dumpty Book of nursery rhymes. The pic- 
tures are clever as well as coloured. 

WE have on our table Literary Studies of 
Poems, New and Old, by D. Beale, LL.D. 
(Bell),—Agricultural Industry and Education 
in Hungary, by T. S. Dymond (Chelmsford, 
County Technical Laboratories),— The Laundry 
at Home, by K. F. Purdon (Wells Gardner), 
—The Wizard’s Light, by Silas K. Hocking 
(Warne),—Alsatian Tales, by Jean Delaire 
(Sands),—Rollicking Rhymes for Youngsters, by 
A. R. Wells (Revell Company),—The Adven- 
tures of Uncle Lubin, by W. Heath-Robinson 
(Grant Richards),—The Adventures of Romney 
Pringle, by C. Ashdown (Ward & Lock),— 
Gabriel Garth, Chartist, by E. Everett-Green 
(Melrose),—The Other Man, by Martin J, 
Pritchard (Hutchinson),— The Romance of 
Twin Daughters, by R. St. J. Corbet 
(Digby & Long),—The King’s Pistols, by 
C. P. Plant (Sonnenschein), — Trelawny 
and his Friends, by H. Freeland (Isbister),— 
The Eccentric Lord Ulverscroft, by F. Breton 
(Macqueen),—The Commandant, by E. Glan- 
ville (Digby & Long),—The Oven, by G. Thorne 
(Greening),—The Nazarene: a Study of a Man, 
by A. H. Adams (Wellby),—When Jesus was 
here among Men, by N. L. Helm (Revell Com- 
pany),—Oxford and Cambridge Conferences: 
Second Series, 1900-1, by J. Rickaby, S.J. 
(Sands),— and The Death of Christ,’ by J. 
Denney, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton). Among 
New Editions we have Topsy Turvy Land, by 
A. E. and 8. M. Zwemer (Revell Company),— 
Gold, Gold, in Cariboo! by Clive Phillipps- 


Wolley (Blackie), — The Founders of 
Christianity, by the Rev. J. Cranbrook 
(Williams & Norgate), — True Religion, 


Sermons by F. W. Farrar (Brown, Langham 
& Co.),—and The Meaning of Good Dialogue: 
a Dialogue, by G. L. Dickinson*(R. Brimley 
Johnson). 7 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Cameron (E.), Christ versus Caste, cr. 8vo, 2/6 #57" " 
Lindsay (T. M.), The Church and the Ministry in the Early 


Centuries, roy. 8vo, 10/6 : 
Malcolm (A.), Science and the Bible Reconciled,’ 2/6 net. 





Law. 
Folkard (H. C.), A Concise Abridgment of Law and Equity, 
oy. 8vo, 37/6 
Rothera (C. L.), A Practical Guide to the Lice nsin Act, 
1902, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Price (F. G. H ), The Signs of Old Lombard Stree 
Ruskin on Pictures: Vol. 2, Academy Notes: 
Prout and Hunt, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Ward (J.), Colour Harmony and Contrast, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Music, 
Aristoxenus, Harmonics, edited, with Translation and 
Notes, by H. 8. Macran, cr. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Addison (A. C.), The Story of the Birkenhead, 8vo, 5/ 
Awdry (F.), In the Isles of the Sea, imp. 8vo, 5/ 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1903, cr. 8vo, 10/6 
Fisher (S. G.), The True History of the American Revolu- 
tion, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Knight (W.), Some Nineteenth-Century Scotsmen, 8vo, 10/6 
Royal Blue Book, 1903, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Blagg (OC. J.), A History of the North Staffordsh re Hounds 
and Country, 1825 to 1902, imp. 8vo, 25/ net. 
Collins (G. H.), History of the Brocklesby Hounds, 1700- 
901, p. 8vo, 35/ net. 
Education. 
Cambridge University Examination Papers, Vol.31, 4to, 15/ 
Schoolmaster’s Year-Book, 1903, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Philology. 
Martial, edited by W. M. Lindsay, cr. 8vo, sewed, 5/ 
Terence, edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, cr. 8vo, ewe 3/ 
Science. 
Dibdin (W. J.), Public Lighting by Gas n ty, 
roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Heath (T.), The Twentieth - Century 
Astronomy, imp. 8vo, 7/6 
Hoffmann (F. A.) and others, Diseases of the Bronchi, 
Lungs, and Pleura, edited by J. H. Musser from the 
German, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Index Animalium, Sectio Prima, 1758-1800, roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 
Lucas (T.), Questions and Answers for Marine Engineers, 
cr. 8vo, 8/ net. 
Peat’s Farmer’s Diary and Account Book, 1903, 4to, 3/ and 5/ 
Wade (E. J.), Secondary Batteries, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Wright (A. C.), The Analysis of Oils and Allied Substances, 
8vo, 9/ net. 


Notes n 


Popular 


Juvenile Books. 
Durand (C. de B.), The Alma Mater Alphabet, 4to, 2/6 net. 
General Literature. 

Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1903, cr. 8vo, 4/6 

Cromarty (D.), Lauder and her Lovers, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hampstead Annual, 1902, edited by G. E. Mathieson and 
S. C. Mayle, roy. 8vo, sewed, 2/6 net. 

House Annual (The), 1902, imp. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Millin (Q. F.), The Village Problem, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Naval Pocket Book, 1903, edited by L. G. Carr Laughton, 


18mo, 5/ net. 
Oliver & Boyd's Edinburgh Almanac, 1903, 12mo, 6/6 net. 
Sue (E.), Romances, in 12 vols., illustrated by Mercier, Xc., 


on Japanese paper, 8vo, 112/ net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Haussleiter (J.), Melanchthon-Kompendium, 3m. 60. 
Mommert (C.), Topographie des alten Jerusalem, Part 1, 8m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Champier (V.), Les Industries d’Art depuis Cent Ans, 35fr. 

Dessau (H.), Inscrip ones Latine Selecte, Vol. 2, Part 1, 
24m. 

Prudent (H.) et Guadet (P.), Les Salles de Spectacle con- 
struites par Victor Louis, 32fr. 

Terquem (H.), L’Authenticité du Linceul du Christ, 3fr. 50. 


Music. 
Lavignac(A.), Education Musicale, 3fr. 50, 
History and Biography. 
Holzhausen (P.), Heinrich Heine u. Napoleon I., 5m. 
Geography and Travel. 
Oberhummer (E.), Die Insel Cypern, Part 1, 12m. 
Philology. 
Jubainville (H. @’A. de), Eléments de la Grammaire 
Celtique, 5fr. 
L’Année Linguistique, Vol. 1, 1901-2, 6fr. 
Setence. ‘ 
Godin (P.), Recherches Anthropométriques sur la Croissance 
des Diverses Parties du Corps, 5fr, 
General Literature. 


Hue (G.), Avocate, 3fr. 50, 








ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


THE ninety-second successor to St. Augustine 
in the Primate’s chair of Canterbury has at last 
yielded to the assaults of the common enemy 
of mankind. When Dr. Temple accepted the 
primacy at such an advanced age in 1896 most 
of even his best friends considered that he had 
blundered in judgment, and that he would not be 
abletostand thestrain and responsibility formany 
months. Looking back, however, on these six 
years, it may reasonably be doubted whether, 
throughout the long roll of his predecessors 
extending over thirteen centuries, the general 
affairs of the Church of England have ever been 
directed, for a similar period, witha like mascu- 
line vigour and directness of purpose. His life 

















of over fourscore years was one of marvel- 
lous energy from the beginning to the end. 
His early days, both at school and college, were 
marked by the most assiduous devotion to his 
studies, and by the yet more striking energy 
with which he worked at manual iabour in holi- 
day and vacation time to earn funds sufficient 
for his maintenance. Though he had many 
distinguished contemporaries at Balliol and 
elsewhere during his early university career, 
he formed but few friendships or acquaintances, 
for his means were of the narrowest. The 
story of his doing much of his winter reading 
at Oxford by a gas-jet on the staircase, as he 
could not afford private light, is not apocryphal, 
but was told by himself to several of his friends 
in his later years. Such a struggle, in his as in 
other cases, left a certain hardness of temper 
which, once understood, is readily condoned, 

Although Frederick Temple showed at no 
time in his strenuous career any brilliancy of 
intellect or striking genius, his rare industry 
and plodding persistency won for him, even in 
early days, considerable distinction. In Easter 
term, 1842, he obtained the rare distinction in 
the Schools of a Double First, an honour shared 
by only one of his immediate contemporaries. 
This success naturally secured for him a fellow- 
ship at his own college, where he became 
lecturer on mathematics and logic and junior 
dean. He was ordained deacon in 1846, and 
priest in the following year. In 1848 his 
Oxford work came to an end, and he was 
appointed by the Governm2nt principal of 
Kneller Hall, Twickenham, a training college 
for masters of Poor Law schools. He was soon 
recognized as an authority on national education, 
and held the office of H.M. Inspector of Schools 
from 1855 to 1858. The evidence that he 
gave as a witness before the Duke of Newcastle’s 
Commission in 1857 showed that he was well to 
the front in the breadth of his views, which were 
at that time of a distinctly undenominational 
character. He laid down the principle that it 
was the duty of the nation to place ‘‘ at least 
the minimum of education within the reach of 
all the subjects of the Crown.” In other parts 
of his evidence occur such statements as these, 
which may well be repeated at the present 
moment :— 

“T should leave the parents of the children to 
determine upon the religious character which it 
[the school provided by the nation] should have...... 
i should give a right to withdrawal from religious 
instruction...... I do not think the diminution of 
religious zeal [in education] an evil ; I think much 
of it very unhealthy...... What I want isa quiet sense 
of duty ; at present we have a desire to extend the 
influence of a particular denomination.” 

The first writings of Dr. Temple that are 
known to have been printed were the two 
letters that he wrote to Dr. Jeune, then Master 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, in April, 1857, 
urging the adoption of that scheme, of which he 
was one of the chief originators, whereby cer- 
tain university benefits have been extended 
throughout the kingdom by means of local 
examinations and local lectures. The very first 
of such examinations was held that year at 
Exeter, the city over which he was afterwards 
to rule as bishop. Ata public meeting in con- 
nexion with that local scheme Dr. Temple was 
the principal speaker, expressing his keen in- 
terest in its success as a native of Devonshire. 

On the resignation of Dr. Goulburn, in 1857, 
Dr. Temple was appointed to the head-master- 
ship of Rugby. His attachment to the history 
of the school with which his memory will 
always be closely identified was show: by 
his editing for publication the Rugby School 
‘ Register ’ from 1675 to 1867. His affectionate 
remembrance for all connected with Rugby 
was not lost as years went on. In 1897, 
when he was on the platform of the Notting- 
ham railway-station on the occasion of the 
Church Congress, an old Rugbeian who was an 
inspector of schools introduced himself to the 
archbishop. He grasped him by the hand and 
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— him on the back, saying, ‘“ Eh, I remem- 
r you and your voice well, but you’ve 
broadened out since then—a Rugby boy and an 
inspector of schools, you say. Well, that ’s my 
notion of an ideal life.” Turning to the in- 
spector’s friend, who was standing by, he said, 
** And you, sir; were you at Rugby?” On an 
answer being made in the negative, the arch- 
bishop added, in genuine tones, ‘‘ What a pity! 
what a pity!” His old boys knew a side of 
him which was rarely shown to the general 
world. 

In 1860 that once - famous volume ‘ Essays 
and Reviews,’ the joint work of seven authors, 
was published. Bishop Wilberforce led the 
attack on its supposed unorthodox views in the 
Quarterly Review, and ere long it was formally 
condemned hy the joint action of the arch- 
bishops and twenty-five of their suffragans. 
Dr. Temple’s contribution, ‘The Education of 
the World,’ was the opening essay, and though 
all knowledge of each other’s writings and all 
concert in their production was disclaimed by 
the essayists in a brief preface, the head 
master of Rugby was held to be morally 
responsible for the rest of the volume. At 
the same time, it was generally acknowledged 
that it was hardly possible, after microscopic 
diligence, to detect unorthodox tenets in the 
educational essay. Read at the present day, 
Dr. Temple’s tractate on general education 
seems possibly dull and commonplace ; but 
forty years ago it was considerably in advance 
of current opinion within the Church of Eng- 
land. As Temple occupied a foremost position 
among the essayists, much of the fury of the 
storm that arose was directed against him, 
nearly a score of pamphlets dealing specially 
with the opening essay. But the agitation soon 
passed away, particularly as the supporters 
of the Rugby head master could pvint to the 
admirable series of plain practical sermons 
preached in the school chapel. Dr. Temple 
made no public rejoinder to the attacks, but 
an embittered correspondence between him and 
Dr. Tait (then Bishop of London), in which 
the former had much the better of the argu- 
ments, afterwards appeared. 

Iu the celebrated strife over the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, Gladstone found 
in Dr. Temple one of his few staunch clerical 
supporters. In 1869 Gladstone nominated 
Dr. Temple for the bishopric of Exeter, where- 
upon the storm against his alleged unorthodoxy 
broke out with renewed virulence, and pam- 

hleteers were once more busy throughout the 
and. The action, however, of the bishop elect 
was dignified and restrained, whilst the remark- 
able address delivered by him at his eventual 
enthronement, on December 29th, 1869, ‘On 
God’s Spiritual Revelation to Man,’ at once 
secured many friends, and ere long he won the 
respect of almost the whole of his Western 
diocese by his continuous hard work as an 
administrator. This general respect was all the 
more remarkable as he usually treated his clergy 
in schoolmaster fashion, whilst his brusqueness 
and rough brevity of manner often for the time 
alienated not a few with whom he came into 
immediate contact. We may mention that 
at Exeter, as afterwards at Fulham, he spent 
large sums in structural repairs, though he was 
never anything like a rich man. 

It will be a surprise to many, and provoke a 
smile in not a few, to learn that Dr. Temple, in 
1882, forwarded to the Tract Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge an 
essay on ‘Good Manners,’ with a request for its 
publication. One of the oldest members of that 
committee used to be fond of telling of the 
laughter with which his proposal was re- 
ceived when it was announced to them. It 
was duly published, forming a pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, and proved to be full of 
common sense and wholesome teaching. Should 
hie death be followed by any republication of 
his minor papers, this tractate should certainly 








be included amongst them. Dr. Temple viewed 
this matter from the highest standpoint, and 
wrote that 

“at the bottom of Good Manners there are always 
three things. There is always, in the first place, 
Self-Sacrifice ; there is always, in the second place, 
Self-Control; and there is always, in the third 
place, Self-Respect.” 


In another passage he quotes the definition once 
given of what was meant by a ‘‘ gentleman,” 
namely, that it was ‘‘ the Devil’s imitation of a 
Christian.” It was apparently this fear of the 
insincerity of much that is known as mere 
‘* gentlemanly manners ” which caused the late 
archbishop of set purpose to go into the opposite 
extreme of an almost studied roughness. He 
seemed to be unconscious of the genuine 
pain that his abrupt manners and monosyllabic 
replies frequently caused to those who were not 
on terms of intimacy with him. 

The suspicions as to his orthodoxy had by 
this time abated, and in 1884 Dr. Temple 
was Bampton Lecturer at Oxford, and published 
the usual course of eight lectures under the 
title ‘The Relations between Religion and 
Science.’ Characterized by lucidity of treat- 
ment, these lectures were not in any way 
masterly, though serving a timely and useful 
purpose at the period of their delivery. This 
volume has not, like so many of the Bampton 
series, attained to a second edition. It was in 
the main designed to reconcile the apparent 
conflict and collision between revealed religion 
and the doctrine of evolution, which was a 
source of trouble to not a few of the orthodox. 
He was then of opinion—in advance of many 
active theologians of the Church of England— 
that ‘‘ whatever may be the relation of the doc- 
trine of evolution to revelation, it cannot be 
said that this doctrine is antagonistic to religion 
in its essence” ; but at the same time he was 
emphatic in pointing out that nothing had been 
established to support the opinion that life was 
in itself a mere evolution from inorganic matter. 

Gladstone’s promotion of Dr. Temple to 
the see of London in 1885 was generally 
acquiesced in as suitable, for the bishop’s 
capacity for steady, dogged work was now uni- 
versally admitted. Considering that he ever 
laboured under the drawback of having had 
no experience of parochial work, and that his 
unsympathetic manner always put him at a 
disadvantage, one must recognize the respect 
and esteem that he so speedily won among the 
working London clergy of all schools of thought 
as not a little remarkable. The key to his 
deliberately formed policy for the clerical rule 
of London is to be found in a sentence which 
somewhat startled the more straitlaced among 
his rural deans when they were first gathered 
round him at Fulham, a sentence now, we 
believe, published for the first time: ‘‘ It is the 
height of my ambition to be dreaded, if not 
hated, by the drones among my clergy.” 
Through all his episcopal life he was not only 
an assiduous worker himself, but also the cause 
of work in others. 

When he was called to the primacy, his suc- 
cessor in the tremendous responsibilities that 
devolve upon the spiritual ruler of London (Dr. 
Creighton) said to him, ‘‘I trust the strain of 
work will not now be so great for you.” The 
archbishop elect somewhat gruffly replied, ‘I 
don’t like what men call ‘leisure’; it’s no plea- 
sure to me, and I don’t intend to take it.” 

His early social liberalism clung to him to 
the last in several important points, though it 
had apparently vanished in other directions. 
His opinions on old-age pensions were emphatic, 
and viewed with much apprehension by those 
who are the supporters of Charity Organization 
Society doctrines. In January, 1900, the arch- 
bishop welcomed to Lambeth a deputation ‘of 
the National Committee of Organized Labour 
for Promoting Old-Age Pensions for All, and 
gave particular attention to the revision of the 





proof of the speech that he then delivered, 


which gave much satisfaction to the workers, 
Dr. Temple gave his general support to the 
well-known scheme of Mr. Charles Booth, and 
poured contempt on those who thought that 
personal provision for old age would altogether 
cease if such pensions were made general, 
Those who argued in that fashion did not, as he 
contended, ‘‘ know anything of human nature.” 
It was this deputation that the archbishop 
amused by emphatically declaring, ‘‘ I was never 
drunk in my life.” 

Dr. Temple only too rarely addressed working 
men. When he did, his genuine, straightforward 
manner had great weight. Those who are best 
able to judge are of opinion that no address 
ever delivered at meetings of working men 
during the annual sessions of the Church Con- 
gress has had anything like the effect of the 
archbishop’s deliverance at Nottingham in 1897. 
There was not a syllable of flattery from begin- 
ning to end, but its autobiographical character 
was keenly appreciated. He told them that 
from the age of seventeen he had made his 
own living; that he knew what it was to be 
unable to afford a fire, and to suffer from the 
cold in both days and nights; and that the thing 
that pinched him most (in Oxford days) was the 
necessity of wearing patched clothes and patched 
shoes. The Nottingham artisans simply chuckled 
with delight ; the man was so simple and 
genuine that they could not but believe him 
when he said :— 


“T believe that at this moment there is probabl 
not another man in England who would thres 
better than I could I learned to plough, and 
I could plough as straight a furrow as any man in 


. ” 


the parish. 


An exordium of this character, delivered 
with the unaffected pride of a genuine humility, 
well fitted his audience to receive the lessons 
that he afterwards impressed upon them. 

Dr. Temple, though not fond of personal 
talk, not infrequently insisted in conversation 
on the consistency and permanence of his 
opinions. He was apparently unconscious of 
the change that had not unnaturally come over 
him with the wearing of the lawn sleeves and 
from continual contact with those similarly 
arrayed. It is difficult for an outsider to recog- 
nize the same man in one who vigorously sup- 
ported Irish disestablishment in the sixties, 
and who with equal vigour denounced Welsh 
disestablishment in the nineties. Though 
it is of great interest to notice his continued 
keenness in educational questions to the close, 
and though all unite in the certainty of his 
conscientious convictions of the righteousness 
of his latest views on that subject, expressed 
with almost his dying breath, Dr. Temple’s 
best friends can hardly reconcile his closing 
educational ideas with those which won him 
renown at the outset of his career. 

Frederick Temple’s character was cast in a 
stern but most conscientious mould. The 
storm of controversy through which he passed 
in 1860, and again in 1869, would have em- 
bittered many a nature, but in his case it 
merely served to make him more magnanimous 
and tolerant. When in 1888 the late Mr. 
Kensit published a weak but most bitter pam- 
phlet entitled ‘ Babylon in St. Paul’s,’ a copy 
was handed to Bishop Temple by his secretary. 
Dr. Temple just glanced at it, and, throwing it 
aside, remarked in quiet tones, ‘‘ Poor, foolish 
man! he has but little idea that he cannot cause 
me a single moment’s vexation.” The ideal 
archbishop might have greater natural gifts 
or more striking abilities than fell to the lot of 
Dr. Temple, but for sterling hard work and for 
high-souled determination of purpose it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find his equal. 
He died a poor man, and his money was well 
spent. He has set his successor, whoever he 
may be, an admirable example of sustained 
work, and has made the position well-nigh im- 
possible for one in weak physical health or of 
a complacent, self-satisfied nature, 
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THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKSPEARE: FACSIMILE. 
THoucH no copies of this reproduction are 
sent out for review, it seems well to record its 
appearance as an important literary event. 
One thousand copies only have been printed 
for fortunate subscribers, the whole issue having 
been taken up long before publication. The 
book is bound in leather of the most durable 
kind, to which ties are fixed, and lettered on 
the back ‘‘ Shakespeare 1623,” with the words 
“‘Oxford: 1902,” at the bottom. The Chats- 
worth copy of the First Folio has been chosen for 
reproduction ; there is an introduction by Mr. 
Sidney Lee ; and a ‘Census of Copies’ by the 
same first-rate authority occupies a separate 
amphlet which goes with the main volume. 
e photographing has been done in the Bod- 
leian Library, while the printing needs no 
raise since it is the work of the Clarendon 
ress, acknowledged masters of typography. 
The paper on which the work and ‘ Census’ are 
printed is pure linen rag, toned with natural 
yellow ochre only, supplied, we understand, by 
the ‘*O.W.” Company, which by careful and 
patient experiment under the guidance of Mr. 
J. W. North has produced material fit for pre- 
serving masterpieces. At all points this repro- 
duction is as perfect as such a thing could be, a 
worthy monument of enterprise, artistry, and 
erudition. The possessor of it has a document 
of greater value than the most minute collation; 
he has, indeed, so far as textual labours are con- 
cerned, the original book before him in its best 
state, for the Chatsworth copy is remarkably 
clean and well preserved. 

Mr. Lee’s introduction, in which he has been 
assisted by other experts, deals in lucid and 
masterly fashion with the genesis of the book 
and the various problems of its appearance and 
defects, its printers and publishers. These have 
only been unravelled after long study of Eliza- 
bethan sources ; but we are now ina position to 
say that we know more of the making of this 
First Folio, the most famous secular book in 
the world, than we do of many literary master- 
pieces issued at a much later date. It is well 
to give wide currency to the comment that 
‘*there is nothing exceptional or mysterious in 
the bibliographical fortunes that befell Shake- 
speare’s dramatic writings either in his lifetime 
or in the years that followed his death.” 
Shakspeare wrote for the stage, and not, like 
many later men of letters and ambitious 
moderns, for private readers. Theatrical 
managers naturally kept their plays to them- 
selves. These things are well known to students 
of the Elizabethan drama ; but those who feel 
themselves qualified to argue and write on 
Shakspeare are increasingly, it would seem, 
indifferent as to their equipment in the history 
ofthe time. We fancy that the facsimile of the 
Laurentian MS. of Sophocles, published in 
1885 by the Society for the Promotion of Hel- 
lenic Studies, coincided with a return to defence 
of texts in Greek drama and a rejection of 
wild emending asa fashion. This facsimile, one 
may hope, will have similar results, and recall 
to saner methods those contributors to Shak- 
speareana of whom it cannot be said that their 
suggested ‘‘ possibilities is goot gifts.” 

Mr. Lee notes that the printing of the Folio 
was pushed forward hastily, and that corrections 
were made while it was going on. The results 
of this casual disorder were that few copies of 
the Folio are identical in all points of typo- 
graphy, a fact which may be commended to 
the attention of some theorists. The syndicate 
who produced the Folio took pains to secure 
the adhesion or silence the opposition of those 
who had published some of the plays in quarto 
form, and they were able to include all of them 
except ‘ Pericles.’ We owe them so great a debt 
for their book that we can afford now to smile 
at their rather impudent suggestion that the 
“copy” employed was exclusively Shakspeare’s 
undefiled autograph. As things were done in a 








hurry, the result was creditable. Jaggard, 
the printer, used ornamental blocks which 
appear in many of his books of that time, and 
there are only two in this Folio which have not 
been matched elsewhere. Perhaps these would 
be found on going through the books of the 
Jaggards noted in our columns last year by Mr. 
W. Jaggard and others. One of the ornaments 
just mentioned is the tailpiece on the page which 
immediately precedes ‘The Life of Henry Fift.’ 
This page, to fill an unexpected gap in the setting 
up, was entirely occupied by a list of the dramatis 
persone in ‘2 Henry IV.’ (notin ‘ Henry V.,’ as 
the ‘Introduction ’ says, by a slip). It includes 
the description of Poyntze, Falstaffe, Bardolphe, 
Pistoll, Peto,and Page as “Irregular Humorists,” 
a pleasant piece of contemporary characteriza- 
tion, surely, yet it fails to find a place ina dozen 
of the Shakspeares we have at hand printed 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Pages exist both in revised and unrevised shape 
in various copies of the First Folio ; there are, of 
course, numerous discrepancies in spelling, and 
misprints, some of which are corrected in the 
Second Folio. On the other hand, specialists 
will recognize as genuine some peculiarities 
of diction which would be called vulgarisms 
to-day, if anything can be called a vulgarism 
in an age indifferent to its English, We may 
congratulate ourselves, on the whole, that the 
compositors of the seventeenth century were 
too ignorant or too much in a hurry to make 
clever conjectures on their own account, which 
would disguise the text much more effectively 
than stupid errors. There is, as might be 
expected, a whole history of imposture in 
connexion with so valuable a prize as this Folio. 
There was one supposed title-page bearing the 
date 1622, but the last figure of the date, on 
thorough examination, proved to be a muti- 
lated 3. We cannot touch on such frauds here, 
but may mention, for the sake of history, the 
four reproductions of the First Folio noted by 
Mr. Lee, made in 1806, 1864, 1866, and 1876. 

We now pass tothe ‘Census of Copies.’ The 
editor is to be warmly congratulated on the 
remarkable success of his research, for his 
results will be a genuine surprise to biblio- 
graphers. He computes that at least 600 copies 
of the Folio were printed, and of these he has 
accounted for160. About 1840 a list, of which 
no trace survives, is said to have included 80, 
but in 1897 Mr. Ingleby and other correspon- 
dents of Notes and Queries could mention 
only 45. It will be seen that Mr. Lee’s research 
has added over a hundred new instances. Each 
copy is described i the ‘ Census ’in detail, with 
notes astoits past owners, price, condition, &c. 
Thus the Chatsworth Folio is noted as bought 
at the sale of John Watson Reed, an attorney 
in Ely Place, Holborn (d. 1790), by the great 
book-collector the third Duke of Roxburghe, 
for 351. 14s., and sold at the Duke’s sale in 
1812 for 1001. to the sixth Duke of Devonshire, 
the present owner being the eighth Duke. 

From this valuable piece of bibliography 
we take a few further items of interest. The 
original price of the Folio seems to have been 
1l., and there was no great demand for it 
to heighten that price when the Second and 
Third Folios were available. In 1756, and also 
in 1766, it fetched 31. 3s. In 1760 Garrick paid 
toa fashionable bookseller 11. 16s, for the copy 
now in the possession of Queen’s Oollege, 
Oxford. Most of the eighteenth-century com- 
mentators secured copies for their own use at 
moderate prices. In 1787 10/. was the price of 
a copy ‘bound in russia”; in 1790 the Duke 
of Roxburghe was considered extravagant 
in his successful bid above mentioned, but by 
1818 1211. 16s. was paid. In 1850 there was 
a new advance in cost, and 7161. was realized 
in 1864, though from 4001. to 6001. was the usual 
price until the close of the last century. Mr. 
MacGeorge, of Glasgow, paid in 1899 no less 
than 1,7001., while in 1901 1,720/. was paid. 
Of course, copies differ very much in value, 


according to their completeness and condition 
but generally 1,000/. or 1,100/. may be regarded 
as the average price for superior specimens. 

As for the distribution of copies, fifty are 
now in the United States, two, of American 
ownership, having been reported as lost at sea, 
three in the colonies (gifts by Sir George Grey 
to South Africa and New Zealand, and by Sir 
Richard Tangye to Sydney), one in the Royal 
Library of Berlin, and another, most suitably, 
in the library of the University of Padua, which 
recalls ‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ The British 
Museum and the New York Public Library 
have each four copies. 





HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE AT TONBRIDGE. 


Tuer Head Masters’ Conference met at Ton- 
bridge School on December 22nd and 23rd, 
The first subject on the agenda paper was 
introduced by Canon Bell (Marlborough), who 
moved :— 

“‘That this Conference thanks the Board of 
Education for the Order in Council respecting the 
registration and training of teachers, and approves 
of it in general, but desires that candidates for 
registration in Column B should be allowed to com- 
bine a period of student-teachership with a course 
of training at a university.” 

The first part of this resolution, being non-con- 
tentious, was accepted without opposition, 
although Dr. Selwyn (Uppingham) suggested 
that the training of secondary teachers could 





conveniently be carried out by means of the 
Sunday-school organization. Undergraduates, 
he urged, on Sunday are often at a loose end, 
and might thus get training during their under- 
graduate course, for the Sunday-school teacher 
has to appeal directly to the moral consciousness 
which is present alike in the Sunday-school 
scholar and the Rugby boy. Some laughter 
greeted the proposal, and the time limit brought 
Dr. Selwyn’s remarks to a close. On the second 
point, student-teacherships, some doubt was 
felt by the Rev. W. OC. Penney (Guernsey) 
whether they were a necessity, so thoroughly 
practical to his mind was the training of the 
Oxford Normal School under Mr. Keating, an 
institution which would improve if better sup- 
ported by head masters. Canon Bell’s motion 
was finally carried in amended form :— 

“That candidates for registration in Column B 
be allowed to spend the year of training partly as 
student-teachers at recognized schools and partly 
in a training course at a university.” 

A rider, moved by Mr. King (Manchester), that 
the training year should be allowed to run con- 
currently with the required year of probation, 
was rejected. 

On an allied subject the next resolution was 
moved by the Hon. E. Lyttelton (Haileybury):— 
“That this Conference pledges itself to support 
a system of student-teacherships, and requests the 
Committee to ascertain immediately the views of 
members on the conditions under which such 
student-teachers should be received.” 

He explained what he personally meant by a 
student-teacher. A young man should be in- 
vited to a school and rank socially as a member: 
of the staff, while educationally he should be 
required to do light teaching work, taking some 
seven lessons a week. He would be guided, 
through the post, by a master of method at a 
university, who would supervise the notes of 
his lessons. The head master’s share would not 
be a great one; he should know when and 
where the student was teaching, and look in and 
see that the discipline and theteaching were good. 
In this way, while being trained the tiro would 
get the atmosphere of the common-room, ‘a 
thing not easy to describe,” and the idea pos- 
sibly of a new type of secondary school. He 
hoped the Conference would be able to supply 
the Registration Council with the kind of 
information it wanted on this subject. 

Dr. Gow (Westminster) followed and gave 
his notion of taking a student-teacher, his view 





of the way the system would work out being 
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very different. If he saw a smart man with a 
degree who was likely to make a good school- 
master, he would give him such salary as he 
would take, and work with him as much as he 
could, keeping continually in contact with him, 
so as to make a good master of him by the end 
of the year. He would resent the intrusion of 
a master of method, because at his time of life, 
and with his experience of teaching, he con- 
sidered himself a master of method. Several 
speakers objected to pledging the Conference 
to the system, but Mr. Swallow (Chigwell) and 
Dr. Fry (Berkhamsted) supported the reso- 
lution as it stood. In his reply Mr. Lyttelton 
urged that the objection taken to student- 
teachers trying their ’prentice hands on boys 
was one which, after all, under the present 
system, applied to every new teacher engaged 
fresh from the university. On a division the 
resolution was carried without a dissentient 
vote. 

Mr. Rouse (Perse School, Cambridge), late 
hon. secretary of the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion, making his début at the Conference, moved: 

‘That in the opinion of this Conference it is 

essential (1) that there should be a Secretary of 
Secondary Education, independent of the Secretaries 
of Primary and Technical Education, and at least 
equal to them in rank; and (2) that his first care 
should be to redress the balance which now weighs 
in favour of scientific studies against literary 
studies, especially by (a) appointing permanent 
inspectors competent to supervise literary studies, 
and (b) extending the Treasury grant to the whole 
work of a school, instead of confining it to Science 
and Art.” 
He pointed out that whereas primary and 
technical education are strongly organized and 
backed, the secondary department is inade- 
quately represented by officials ; that there is 
at present only one single inspector to look 
after the interests of literary and general culture, 
and that many of the inspectors are ill adapted 
for their work ; and that the tendency of the 
Government grants is to push scientific studies 
and depress literary subjects unduly. If it is 
desired to introduce Shakspeare into a curri- 
culum and earn a grant, you must call it by 
some strange name—e.g., “commercial English.” 
The Treasury grant should be extended to the 
whole work of a school. This motion was sup- 
ported by Mr. Bell and Mr. Fry, and warmly 
opposed by Mr. Keeling and Mr. Turpin 
(Nottingham). Finally, the Conference accepted 
both parts of the resolution. 

Mr. Swallow (Chigwell) moved :— 

“ That the Conference desires to press upon Parlia- 
ment the urgent importance of the removal of dis- 
abilities from which Public Secondary Schools are 
suffering by reason (a) of their inability to borrow 
money from the Public Works’ Loan Commissioners ; 

b) the irregular and uncertain effect of the law of 
ortmain ; (¢c) their inability to obtain grants of 
land under the School Sites Act, 1852, and the 
Technical and Industrial Institutions Act, 1892; 
and that the Committee be instructed to make the 
necessary investigations with a view to promoting 
legislation.” 
This was carried, after little discussion. 

Tuesday’s meeting of the Conference was 
opened by Dr. Gray (Bradfield) with a highly 
contentious motion :— 

“(1) That in the opinion of this Conference the 
retention of two ancient languages as compulsory 
subjects for entrance into the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge is detrimental to the cause of educa- 
tion in England, and that instead thereof 

“(2) The following subjects should be obligatory :— 

“(a) One ancient and one modern language, no 
set books in either language being prescribed. 
“(b) Algebra and geometry up to the standards 
of the Higher Certificates. 
“(c) A fair knowledge of one branch of natural 
science. 
**(d@) English composition and English history.” 
He argued for the exclusion of Greek as a com- 
ulsory subject in the entrance examinations at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Greek is the cause of 


our university life in England touching merely 
the fringe of society, and not being thoroughly 
woven, as in Germany, into the fabric of our 


national life. With a large proportion of boys 





Greek should be dropped at school between the 
ages of sixteen and a half and eighteen, and 
modern languages, taught on the improved 
modern methods, substituted. This resolution 
gave rise to a lively debate, and produced several 
amendments. Some thought that it was not 
expedient to offer the universities a cut-and- 
dried system of subjects; others that it was 
both the right and the duty of the Conference 
to suggest on matters of detail. After Dr. Gow 
and Mr. Keeling had urged the putting of 
the previous question, the debate was closed 
by the carrying, with only three dissentient 
votes, of an amendment by Canon Lyttelton, 
the gist of which was that the universities 
should be asked to confer with the head masters 
before taking any decisive steps as to the 
alteration of their entrance examinations. 

A paper on military education by Dr. Warre 
(Eton) was read by Dr. Tancock. In this the 
stamp of approval was set on the reforms 
embodied ina syllabus for army examinations 
issued by the Royal Commission on Army Edu- 
cation. This paper will, we are glad to hear, 
be printed and circulated. 

Dr. Field (Radley) moved :— 

“That as some schools already permit their 

entrance papers to be done under supervision at 
the private schools, it is desirable, in the interests 
of both classes of schools, to co-operate for the 
establishment of some common form of entrance 
examination.” 
This was readily adopted, and the Committee 
was instructed to obtain the opinions of members 
as to the conditions under which such examina- 
tions would be accepted. Finally Mr. Colson 
(Plymouth), basing his remarks on the Mathe- 
matical Association’s Report, urged three im- 
portant reforms in the teaching of elementary 
geometry—practical illustration, insistence on 
deductions, and the substitution for Euclid of 
some authoritative text-book to be issued by 
Cambridge University. Mr. Culley (Monmouth) 
supported these views, which were adopted by 
the Conference. 








THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 

WE now supplement our brief note of last 
week concerning Dr. Stephens, by whose death 
the world of letters has sustained a distinct loss. 
The promise that he gave when at Balliol of 
exceptional abilities was abundantly fulfilled. 
He took a first class in Classics in 1862, and was 
shortly afterwards ordained. In 1872 he ob- 
tained his first preferment, a small country living 
in Sussex, and when there married a daughter of 
Dr. Hook, then Dean of Chichester. Sub- 
sequently he becamea prebendary of Chichester 
Cathedral, and retained that position, together 
with the rectory of Woolbeding, until his 
- _—aae, to the Deanery of Winchester in 

Dean Stephens was a skilled biographer, and 
it will be by his lives of men of his own times 
that he will be chiefly remembered. The ‘ Life 
and Letters of Dean Hook’ was issued in two 
volumes in 1878. The common fault of bio- 
graphies by relatives is the obtrusion of the 
relatives—a fault so carefully shunned by the 
future dean that his relationship to the subject 
of the memoir is entirely ignored. This was 
followed in 1883 by a memoir of Baron Hather- 
ley, which dealt fully with several of his cele- 
brated judgments. In 1899 he issued a memoir 
of Dr. Durnford, for so many years Bishop of 
Chichester. But by far the best of his biographies 
was the two volumes, published in 1895, of the 
‘Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman.’ In 
this work Dean Stephens’s own character and 
opinions come much to the surface, for there 
were few men with whom he found himself 
in so general accord as with Freeman. He 
heartily agreed in the low estimate that Free- 
man formed of field sports as an amusement. 
The dean was a clear writer, pleasant to follow, 
and occasionally producing in unexpected places 
passages that showed an exceptional power of 





vivid description. This power is several times 
manifested in his life of Freeman. One of the 
most experienced of H.M. Inspectors of Schools 
was long in the habit of giving passages from 
these two volumes for dictation to the higher 
standards, because of the beauty of their pure 
prose. The dean’s refined tastes come out well 
in a booklet of his, printed in 1880, contain- 
ing three lectures on ‘The Relations between 
Culture and Religion.’ 

The study of the life-work of a single cha- 
racter had for him a particular fascination, a 
taste that was developed long before the 
death of Dean Hook made him his father-in- 
law’s biographer. In 1872 he produced a 
volume on the life and times of St. John 
Chrysostom, which affords a most vigorous 
sketch of the Church and the Empire in the 
fourth century. It was reproduced in a slightly 
amended form in 1880, and remains the best 
single volume on that period put forth by 
English writers. The violent scenes in Con- 
stantinople on the expulsion of Chrysostom in 
404 are described in simple language, but with 
much graphic force, A smaller book than 
this, which the dean used to say he thoroughly 
enjoyed writing, was ‘Hildebrand and _ his 
Times ’ (1886), which formed one of the “ Epochs 
of Church History ” series edited by Dr. Creigh- 
ton. In 1889 he returned to his favourite 
St. Chrysostom, when he edited his works for 
a series of the ‘‘ Greek Fathers.” Dr. Stephens, 
during his long residence in Sussex, became 
much attached to the cathedral church of 
Chichester and to the see of which it was the 
centre. There was no one else who had made so 
close a study of this subject; he had all the 
diocesan and capitular registers at his fingers’ 
ends. His volume entitled ‘ Memorials of the 
South Saxon See and Cathedral Church of 
Chichester’ (1876) is an excellent and interest- 
ing example of local ecclesiastical history. It 
was fortunate, too, that a few years later he 
was asked to write the ‘Diocesan History of 
Chichester’ for that most uneven series put 
forth by the Christian Knowledge Society. It 
may not be very high praise, but Dr. Stephens’s 
is by far the most scholarly of the whole series. 

The dean was no mean antiquary, and Free- 
man used to consider him one of the very 
few men who could be trusted to give the history 
in stone of an old parish church. In 1899 he 
revised and completed an exhaustive study of 
the great screen of Winchester Cathedral, 
which had been begun by his predecessor Dean 
Kitchin. When at Winchester, though a vigorous 
administrator of the affairs of the cathedral 
church, he managed, with rare industry, to find 
time for much literary occupation, though com- 
pelled to abandon some of his undertakings, 
such as the ecclesiastical history of Hampshire 
for the “ Victoria County Histories.” 

In 1899 a ‘ History of the English Church,’ 
in seven volumes, by seven different writers, was 
schemed by the dean and placed under his 
editorship. His own volume, from the Norman 
Conquest to the accession of Edward I., was 
issued in 1901, and attracted general approval. 
The dean often expressed to his friends his 
great satisfaction with the volume of ‘The English 
Church in the Sixteenth Century,’ by Dr. Gaird- 
ner, which has been recently issued. He also 
found time in 1901 to revise for the Clarendon 
Press his ‘ Helps to the Study of the Book of 
Common Prayer,’ which was first published in 
1876. 

The dean was a Liberal High Churchman of 
the Gladstone school, and never swerved from 
the convictions of his earlier days, though they 
occasionally involved him in local unpopularity. 
His untimely death is a distinct loss not only 
to literature, but also to the Church of which he 
was a distinguished member. 
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‘STORIES OF EARLY BRITISH HEROKS.’ 

In your issue of December 20th you criticize 
my use of the phrases ‘‘to level a shot” with 
a bow, and ‘‘ they chanted the babe with strong 
magic.” -The first of these was taken from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘Chronicle,’ upon 
which my stories are for the most part founded, 
where the passage stands thus: ‘‘Imbertus, 
rushing forward, with a full drawn bow levelled 
a shot at him.” The second is from Layamon’s 
‘Brut,’ where the birth of Arthur is thus de- 
scribed : ** Assoon as Arthur came on earth elves 
took him; they chanted the child with magic 
most strong,” &c. 

I would like to thank your reviewer for the 
kind manner in which he speaks of my stories. 
I may add that the notes which he thinks 
“‘vague” were not in any way intended to be 
‘‘critical.” They were simply inserted to pre- 
yent the children for whom the stories were 
written from accepting Geoffrey’s statements as 
historical facts. The remark that ‘‘ Geoffrey’s 
original” was ‘‘non-existent” was not a 
‘*hazarded opinion,” but one arrived at after 
considerable research and reading. 

C. GasquoinE Hartiey. 








YALE BICENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
37, Bedford Street, Strand, December 31st, 1902. 

In a review in your columns of Prof. Louns- 
bury’s ‘Shakespeare and Voltaire’ the work is 
said to form part of the series issued in con- 
nexion with the Yale bicentennial anniversary. 

Messrs. Scribner, of New York, in conjunc- 
tion with whom we issued the series, under the 
title of ‘‘ Yale Bicentennial Publications,” 
inform us that this is not thecase. They write 
to us as follows :— 

“In regard to ‘Shakespeare and Voltaire’ this 
volume will not appear in the Yale Series of Bi- 
centennial Publications, as Yale University have 
only authorized the publication of ‘Shakespeare as 
a Dramatic Artist,’ and Prof. Lounsbury is publish- 
ing the other books independently of the series.” 

The insertion of this letter may save trouble 
to many subscribers to the ‘‘ Yale Bicentennial 
Series.” We are informed that only one more 
volume has still to apppear in the series— 
namely, Prof. Albert Cook’s ‘ Biblical Quota- 
tions.’ Epwarp ARNOLD. 








Literary Giessip. 

Str Wiriuiam Des Vaux, G.O.M.G., a 
distinguished public servant, whose last 
post was that of Governor of Hongkong, 
has for some time past been engaged upon 
his autobiography. The book aims at pre- 
senting not only a picture of colonial 
administration from within, but also much 
of the natural history and social features of 
widely severed quarters of the empire. Sir 
William went out to Canada in 1856, and 
has served successively in British Guiana, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, Bahama, New- 
foundland, and Hongkong. In England, 
and on the Continent too, he has been 
thrown into intimate association with many 
distinguished persons, of whom he has pre- 
served interesting memories. The work, 
with numerous illustrations, will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

Mr. G. H. Prxe, author of ‘ Oliver Crom- 
well and his Times,’ has written a book 
entitled ‘ Wesley and his Preachers: their 
Conquest of Britain,’ which Mr. Fisher 
Unwin will publish before long. The author 
has endeavoured to present a picture of 
the great preacher and his work, and of the 
old world in which he lived, and he has 
utilized some of the most interesting 
material contained in Wesley’s journals. 
Among the subjects dealt with are ‘The 





Early Assistant Preachers,’ ‘Travelling and 
Travellers,’ ‘The Roads,’ ‘ Prisons and Pri- 
soners,’ ‘ Phases of Town and Village Life,’ 
and ‘ Wesley in Ireland.’ 

Durinc 1903 Messrs. Dent will make 
several additions to the ‘“‘ Temple Classics.” 
Foremost among these will be a_ ren- 
dering of the ineid, from the pen 
of the late Mr. Fairfax Taylor, in his 
day a well-known classical scholar. Two 
books of this translation, issued in 1867, 
received the warm commendation of the 
Edinburgh Review. Other volumes will con- 
tain the ‘ Peloponnesian War’ of Thucydides, 
in the version made by Mr. Richard 
Crawley; anew translation by Mr. W. H. D. 
Rouse of Plato’s ‘ Republic’; Lady Char- 
lotte Guest’s translation of the ‘Mabinogion,’ 
edited by Prof. R. Williams; Fanny 
Burney’s ‘Evelina’; Macaulay’s ‘Lays,’ 
edited, with epilogue and an introduction to 
each poem, by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton; and 
the ‘Essays’ of Goldsmith, edited by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. 

Cot. W. F. Priwzavx has nearly ready 
for the press a bibliography of the works in 
prose and verse of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
1866-1902. To the end that the work may 
be as complete as possible he would be glad 
to hear of any articles by Stevenson in 
the less-known magazines and newspapers, 
whether they have been reprinted or not. 
A notice of any papers which appeared in 
the American press during Stevenson’s 
lifetime would be particularly welcome. 
Col. Prideaux’s address is 1, West Cliff 
Terrace, Ramsgate. 

Pror. W. H. Woopwarp is on the point 
of sending to the press a book upon ‘ Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam and his Doctrine of 
Education.’ It is to be published by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

A First Folio Shakspeare is in Messrs. 

Sotheby’s hands, and will shortly be offered 
for sale by auction. A description of it will 
be found in Mr. Sidney Lee’s ‘ Census of 
Extant Copies ’ (postscript) appended to the 
facsimile we notice elsewhere. Its ‘con- 
dition ” is thus described :— 
‘* fly-leaf inlaid, mounted, and misplaced after 
title-page ; title-page made up from Second 
Folio, inlaid and mounted ; corners of several 
leaves repaired and text supplied in MS; 
‘ Troylus and Cressida’ bound up after ‘ Cymbe- 
line’; generally in good condition; rebound 
ec. 1840.” 

Str Doveras Srraicut has promised to 
preside at the thirteenth annual dinner of 
the Correctors of the Press, to take place 
at the Hotel Cecil on the last Saturday in 
March. 

WE notice with regret the death on 
December 27th of Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 
a steady worker for the cause of education. 
In 1869 he became the first Doctor of Litera- 
ture of London University, and also head 
master of Mill Hill School, which he ruled 
for seventeen years. On retiring he devoted 
himself mainly to philology. He published 
a book on ‘ Early English Pronunciations’ ix 
1874, and in 1886 the ‘Resultant Greek 
Testament,’ showing the text of the majority 
0: authorities with their differences, which 
was twice reprinted. 

Ir is some indication of the tendencies of 
development that in the last published of 
the new volumes of the tenth edition the 





‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica’ for the first time 
in its history treats sociology as a separate 
subject. The article, which is of some 
length, is written from the evolutionary 
standpoint, and has been contributed by 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd. . 

Tue second volume of ‘The Life and 
Death of King Henry the Second: an His- 
torical Drama,’ by Mr. C. E. Wallis, will 
shortly be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
It deals with the rebellion of the king’s 
sons, and ends with the king’s death. The 
love interest is provided by a noble thane 
and a lady, Saxons who have been deprived 
of their possessions by the Normans. 

Mrs. Frora Anniz Sreex is writing on 
the Delhi Durbar to-day in the Saturday 
Review. She has now definitely joined the 
staff of that paper, and will contribute a 
weekly signed article. Mrs. Steel’s Indian 
work is well known, but the public is perhaps 
hardly aware that she ‘‘ has views” on the 
aspects of daily life that specially interest 
women, and is, indeed, practically con- 
versant with the science and art of house- 
hold and social economy. These are the 
subjects which will mainly occupy her in 
the Saturday. Another feature of this week’s 
Saturday is the beginning of a ‘Survey of 
the Higher Schools of England,’ which 
is based on special information and per- 
sonal inquiry. 

Tue Daily News ic adapting, without 
acknowledgment of source, our paragraph 
as to the new novel of the Vicomte Melchior 
de Vogiié, and giving it as ‘Literary Gossip,’ 
strengthened it in a ‘‘ Cecil Rhodes ” sense. 
M. de Vogiié’s best friends at the Académie 
Francaise are not yet certain on the point, 
and do not yet know how far the power of 
concentrated wealth will be followed into 
its American or its South African exempli- 
fications. 

As Tolstoy’s ‘Resurrection,’ which is 
being played in French at the Odéon, is to 
be dramatized in London, it may be worth 
pointing out that recourse ought to be had 
by the adapter to the Russian original. 
The well-known English translation of the 
novel not only alters the names of many of 
the characters, but is also somewhat defective 
from a literary point of view. A passage, 
for example, which states that a Siberian 
peasant had on at one and the same time 
both ‘top-boots”” and ‘ goloshes,” hardly 
suggests the true facts to an English 
reader. The famous Russian revolutionary 
writer Hertzen is twice called ‘‘ Hergen.”’ 
The illustrations to the ‘ Brotherhood” 
edition are so admirable that it would be a 
pity to part from them, and as the transla- 
tion is, on the whole, meritorious, and has 
reached a second edition, it should be 
revised rather than superseded. The French 
translation is not good. 

M. Avpry’s ‘Edouard VII. Intime’ con- 
tains a good many errors, of which one is 
interesting. A plate of Lord Salisbury’s 
last Cabinet is lettered as representing the 
King in cabinet, it being difficult to make 
Frenchmen understand that, while the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic sits in cabinet, 
the King of England doesnot. But the ques- 
tion arises, Who has been mistaken for 
King? Probably the Duke of Devonshire. 

Tue story goes that M. Paul Sabatier’s 
lecture on St. Francis was blessed by the 
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Pope before the Vatican discovered that the 
author is a Protestant. 

‘Litrnz et Frérot,’ which we named as 
the most successful French child’s book of 
the year, is published by M. Combet. 
‘“‘ Job,” the author, is M. de Bréville, whose 
initials are J. O. B. 

Srr James Batrour Pavt is about to issue 
a new and cheaper edition of his ‘ Ordinary 
of Scottish Arms,’ revised and brought down 
to date. The new ‘ Douglas’ Peerage,’ upon 
which many scholars are at work under the 
Lyon King’s editorship, is passing through 
the press. 

Tue death is announced at an advanced 
age of Mrs. Lewes, the widow of G. H. Lewes, 
sv died in 1878. She was a daughter of 
Mr. Swynfen Jervis, M.P., and married 
Lewes against the strong remonstrances of 
her friends. The disastrous result of the 
union confirmed their forebodings. 


To the collector of literary curiosities old 
almanacs have a by no means obscure 
attraction. Sets are only formed with great 
difficulty, and, when complete, are in many 
ways interesting. A set of the ‘Almanach 
de Gotha,’ for instance, very rarely occurs in 
the open market, and a complete ‘‘run,” 
from the commencement in 1764 to 1900, 
was last week sold at the Hotel Drouot, 
Paris, for 6,500fr. At the same place an 
almanac for the year 1791 by Debucourt, 
printed in colours, fetched 1,500fr., a highly 
respectable figure, it will be admitted, for 
such a publication. 

Preparations have commenced at Milan 
for the celebration of the centenary of 
Alfieri’s death on October 8th, 1903, when 
Ermete Novelli will, it is said, appear in 
the poet’s play ‘ Philip.’ 

Tue Austrian poet Ferdinand von Saar 
has been nominated a member of the Aus- 
trian Herrenhaus. He is the first eminent 
man of letters since the death of Grillparzer 
who has been added to the peers of German 
birth in the upper house. The two other 
intellectual notables elevated lately to the 
peerage by the Koerber ministry, the 
musician Dvorak and the Czech poet Vrch- 
licky, are both of Slavonic origin. 

Tne historian Arpad Kerékgyarté, late 
Professor of Hungarian History at the 
University of Buda-Pesth, passed away 
recently in his eighty-fourth year. 

Vincenzo ANDREI, whose death is reported 
from Pisa, was a man of varied talents, for 
he was doctor, actor, author, and teacher of 
elocution. His drama ‘ Robespierre’ was 
much discussed at the time of its appear- 
ance. 

Tue Constantinople correspondent of a 
continental newspaper sends a curious piece 
of information concerning an application 
made to the Ottoman Minister of Public In- 
struction for leave to open a public library. 
The applicant, Riza Bey, was requested to 
furnish the minister with a list of the books 
which he proposed to place on his shelves. 
This list enumerated some ten thousand 
volumes, and in due course this was returned, 
with a categorical refusal to sanction the 
opening of the library, on the score that the 
books were contra bones mores, and ‘‘ danger- 
ous for the Sultan.” Among the books con- 
demned were the ‘ Fables’ of La Fontaine, 
the works of Voltaire, Victor Hugo, &c. La 





Fontaine was especially objected to, because 
the ‘ Fables’ contain frequent references to 
the lion, the king of animals, which, it was 
urged, would be regarded by ignorant 
people as degrading to the kingdom and 
insulting to the Sultan. The objection, at 
all events, has the merit of honesty, and it 
is scarcely necessary to add that the efforts 
to open a public library will not be con- 
tinued. 

Tue Census for the County of Cornwall 
has just been published as a Parliamentary 
Paper at the price of 1s. 2d.; and the 
Second Annual Report of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland (1s. 6d.). 








SCIENCE 


CHEMICAL LITERATURE. 

Practical Chemistry. By R. Abegg and W. 
Herz. Translated, with the Authors’ Sanction, 
by H. T. Calvert, B.Sc. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
This is ‘tan experimental introduction to labora- 
tory practice and qualitative analysis from a 
physico-chemical standpoint.” The authors are 
the professor and the demonstrator of analytical 
chemistry at the University of Breslau. From 
their laboratory experience there they find a 
great advantage in the introduction of the dis- 
sociation theory and the law of mass action in 
the earliest stage of instruction in analytical 
chemistry ; also that this can be accomplished 
without difficulty. English teachers of practical 
chemistry, although for the most part fully 
appreciative of the value of Ostwald’s ‘Scientific 
Foundations of Analytical Chemistry,’ have not 
yet adopted any scheme dependent on the theory 
of ionization: no doubt the incubus of exami- 
nations is mainly responsible for this. To those 
desirous of introducing the dissociation theory 
into the ordinary elementary course of qualita- 
tive analysis this work will prove useful; it 
deals, however, only with the commonest 
kations and anions. We wish that the translator 
had avoided the use of such hybrid words as 
monovalent, divalent, trivalent, tetravalent, 
and pentavalent when he had to hand the 
equally expressive and less mongrel words 
univalent, bivalent, tervalent, quadrivalent, 
and quinquevalent. The actual methods of 
analysis employed follow the usual scheme, with 
some slight variations in testing for acid 
radicles or anions. 

Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. By James 
Walker, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Bell & Sons.)—This 
little volume is one of ‘‘ Bell’s Science Series,” 
by the Professor of Chemistry in University 
College, Dundee. It is intended mainly to 
bridge the gap believed to exist between the 
chemistry taught in some modern schools and 
the course of chemistry in a college or university 
for a degree in science or medicine. The school 
course alluded to is that which tends to assume 
the character of elementary “research work,” the 
pupil ‘‘ discovering ” his facts and interpreting 
their relations ; such a method cultivates the 
pupil’s powers of observation and of manipula- 
tion, but does not supply him with many facts 
or principles, whilst for the university course 
these are essential. Our author, whose name 
and position are sufficient guarantees of the 
soundness and accuracy of his work, gives short 
chapters dealing with chemical action, solution, 
combustion, salts, ionization, electrolysis, general 
laws for gases, and the like ; followed by chapters 
on the atmosphere, water, and the commoner 
elements. We hardly think that the book, 
notwithstanding its accuracy, will appeal to any 
large class of students, as it is necessarily imper- 
fect. Forexample, silicon, probably the second 
most abundant element on the earth, is not 
mentioned, and silica only once incidentally in 
connexion with the preparation of phosphorus. 





The book is, however, well up to date, as a note 
on Mond gas shows. 

Essays in Historical Chemistry. By T. &, 
Thorpe, C.B., F.R.S. (Macmillan & Oo.)— 
This volumes, although the fact is mentioned 
only on the back of the title-page, is a second 
edition. The first edition was published in 
1894. The present edition is on larger paper 
and in larger type, and runs to 200 pages more; 
this increased size is partly due to the addition 
of five essays or addresses produced since 
that date. These additions are on James 
Watt, a lecture given before the Greenock 
Philosophical Society in 1898; on Victor 
Meyer, a memorial lecture to the Chemicel 
Society in 1900; on Stanislao Cannizzaro, « 
contribution to Natwre in 1897; on the Pro. 
gress of Chemistry in Great Britain and 
Ireland during the Nineteenth Century, being 
the Presidential Address to the Chemical Society 
in 1900; and on the Development of the Che- 
mical Arts during the Reign of Queen Victoria, 
being an address delivered at the East London 
Technical College in February, 1897, and sub- 
sequently published in Knowledge. Although 
all these essays have been published before, yet 
we welcome them in this combined and enlarged 
form, and trust that they will find a ready 
circulation not only among chemists and other 
men of science, but also among the general 
public, especially among the readers in free 
libraries. The author has a genuine talent for 
biographical and historical sketches, and intro- 
duces glimpses of the human in the lives of 
those who have made science ; for example, in 
the account of Anna, Berzelius’s cook, and of 
the waltzes of Gay Lussac. Historically these 
sketches reach from Richard Boyle, who was 
born in 1626, to the present time. There are 
still many gaps, which we trust the author will 
have time and opportunity to fill. 


Elementary Experimental Chemistry: Inor- 
ganic, By W. F. Watson. (New York, Barnes 
& Co.)—This book is by the Professor of Che- 
mistry and Biology in Furman University, 
South Carolina ; it is intended ‘‘ for students 
in High Schools and junior classes in Colleges, 
and private learners,” and is ‘‘ completely illus- 
trated with full-page engravings of all the appa- 
ratus and chemicals used in experiments.” So 
far the title-page. This text-book is specially 
prepared for those students who study chemistry 
for one year or less, and with the amount learnt 
in this time have to be content ; but it mav 
also serve as an introduction to the scien 
in the case of those who proceed to more ad- 
vanced work, The full-page photographic illus- 
trations, of which there are twenty, are a dis- 
tinct feature of the book, and attempt to portray 
every piece of apparatus and the materials used 
in all the experiments. We cannot, however, 
share the author's belief that they will prove 
‘*very valuable to students.” The work is 
carefully arranged and free from errors, but 
contains nothing sufficiently new or distinctive 
to make it a rival of many text-books published 
on this side of the Atlantic. 








LORD AVEBURY, DEFOE, AND SUSSEX ROADS, 
Ringmer. 
In the various reviews of Lord Avebury’s 
‘Scenery of England ’ I have seen no notice of 
the slip made on p. 440, where an experience 
of and remarks upon the ill condition of Sussex 
roads in the eighteenth century are quoted, and 
attributed to Arthur Young, the agriculturist. 
In justice to a great man it should be pointed 
out that Daniel Defoe was the author who so 
describes his unique experience of those Sussex 
roads, which, in a preamble to an Act of 
Henry VIII., were described as ‘‘right depe 
and noyous.” As the extract in question is 
wrongly quoted, perhaps it is permissible to 
give it as it occurs in Defoe’s * Tour’ :— 
“ Here I had asight which indeed I never saw in 
any other part of England: Namely that going to 
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Church at a Country Village, not far from Lewes I 
saw an Ancient Lady, and a Lady of very good 
quality, I assure you, drawn to Church in her Coach 
with Six Oxen; nor was it done in Frolick or 
Humour, but meer Necessity, the Way being so stiff 
and deep that no Horse could go on it.” 


W. Heneace Lecce. 








SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN.— Dec. 18.— Prof. 8. H. Vines, Presi- 
dent. in the chair.—Mr. A. Disbrowe Cotton and Mr. 
A. W. Oke were admitted.—Mr. F. E. Grant and Mr. 
J. Graham Kerr were elected Fellows.—Mr. J. 
Pinches sent for exhibition a sketch-book contain- 
ing about ninety highly finished coloured drawings 
of British larve, drawn by Mr. J. Standish.—A paper 
by Mr. T. Scott, entitled ‘ Notes on some Copepoda 
from the Farée Channel,’ was, in the absence of the 
author, read by the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. Water- 
logged and partly decayed pieces of wood are fre- 
quently brought up in the dredge; and these 
fragments harbour Entomostraca. In this manner 
some of the rare forms commented on in this paper 
were obtained. Three new species and a new variety 
of another previously characterized species were 
described. The illustrations submitted were drawn 
by Mr. A. Scott.—Mr. A. O. Walker read a paper 
entitled ‘The Amphipoda of the Southern Cross 
Antarctic Expedition, with Remarks on Bipolarity.’ 
The collection was made between Cape Adare in 
April, 1899, and Franklin Island in February, 1900, 
the larger part after the death of the zoologist of 
the expedition (Mr. N. Hanson) by Mr. Anton 
Fougner, partly by dredging. The species obtained 
have a striking resemblance to forms found in 
Arctic seas, though only one species has been deemed 
identical, Ampelisca macrocephala, Lilljeb. The 
author does not put forward any theory of his own 
to account for the similarity of forms in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions, with their absence from the 
intervening tropical seas, but he adduces many 
instances of it, especially the distribution of the 

enus Orchomenopsis, Sars, which is widely spread 
in waters of low temperature. One new genus, 
Oradarea, is described with a single species, from 
Cape Adare.—The last paper was by Dr. H. J. 
Hansen, on ‘The Deep-Sea Isopod Anuropus bran- 
chiatus, Bedd., and some Remarks on Bathynomus 
giganteus, A, M.-Edw.’ The aberrant genus Anu- 


ropus was described by Beddard in the Report of 


the Ohal lenger, vol. xvii., from a single specimen 
brought up from 1,070 fathoms off the coast of New 
Guinea. The author has recently examined this 
specimen atthe British Museum and supplemented 
the original description in several important par- 
ticulars. The latter part of the paper was devoted 
to observations on a female specimen of Bathy- 
nomus giganteus, immature, but nearly 8 inches 
long, and to an appreciative but critical review of 
Prof, Bouvier’s essay on ‘ Les Bathynomes.’—Notice 
was given that the next meeting, to be held on 
Thursday, January 15th, will be made a Special 
General Meeting, to consider the advisability of 
applying for a supplemental charter. 





MICROSCOPICAL. — Dee. 17.—Dr. H. Woodward, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Rousselet exhibited an 
— designed by Mr. H. Bausch for drawing 
objects natural size. It was described in the 
Society’s Journal in 1900, but had not been pre- 
viously exhibited. The instrument, which was 
made by Messrs. Bausch & Lomb, consisted of an 
upright pillar carrying a horizontal arm, at each end 
of which a mirror was placed, facing downwards 
and towards the other at an angle of 45°. The object 
to be drawn was placed on the table under one of 
the mirrors,and the paper on which the drawing 
was to be made was placed under the other mirror. 
An eyepiece, consisting of a combination of three 
tight-angled prisms, was placed midway between 
the mirrors, and conveyed images of the object and 
the paper to the eye, so that the object appeared to 
be projected on the paper, and could be readily 
traced with a pencil.—The Rev. R. Freeman read a 
paper, by Mr. F. R. Dixon-Nuttall and himself, on 

The Genus Diaschiza,’ which was illustrated by 
drawings shown on the screen by means of the 
Epidiascope. The authors alluded to the confusion 
in which this genus of rotifers had remained to the 
present time, and pointed out the errors into which 
Gosse had fallen. They described the characters 
of those species which they considered should be 
included in the genus, and also a new species. 
— Mr. Rousselet said Gosse was a very keen 
observer and excellent draughtsman, but obviously 
he was unable to draw what the microscope 
did not reveal. The microscope with which Gosse 
had done all his work was exhibited that evening 
through the courtesy of Dr. H. M. D. Phillpotts, of 
Babbacombe. It was an old but first-class instru- 
ment, made by Hugh Powell about 1840. It had 
three objectives, 1 in., 4 in., and 4 in., which even 


now, and according to modern standards, are ex- 
ceedingly good glasses. The two higher powers 
only lack aperture, but the want of aperture or 
N.A. was precisely what prevented Gosse fron 
seeing the minute details which are missing in his 
drawings. The instrument is identical with one 
presented to the Society last year by Messrs. 
Watson & Son, and deseribed in the Journal.—Mr. 
E. R. Turner gave a description of Lumiére’s process 
of taking photo-micrographs in colours, In this 
process three prints from negatives taken through 
colour screens are made on very thin tale coated 
with bichromate gelatine; these tale prints are 
stained with appropriate tints, and then, being 
placed one behind the other in exact register, form 
a lantern-slide of great excellence. Specimens were 
shown on the screen. 





HISTORICAL. — Dec. 18.— Dr. G. W. Prothero, 





President, in the chair.—An exhibition of MSS, and 
books was held in the library.—The following were 
elected Fellows : Canon F. 8S. Thornton, Lieut,-Col. 
W. G. Ross, and Mr. A. D. Cheney.—A paper was 
read by the Right Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D., on ‘ The 
Premonstratensian Order in Euogland,’ with special 
reference to the MSS. of Bishop Redman’s visita- 
tion, which Dr. Gasquet will edit for the Society. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


London Institution, 4.—‘Old London Houses,’ Canon Benham. 

(Juvenile Lecture.) 

Geographical, 4.—‘ Landscapes in the Volcanic Districts of 
France,’ Dr. A. J. Herbertson. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

_ Aristotelian, 8 —‘ Time, Necessity, Law, Freedom, Final Cause, 
Design in Nature,’ Mr. 8. H. Hodgson 

Tvres Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Self-Propelled Ship,’ Prof. H. 8. 
Hele-Shaw. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

Wep. London Institution, 4.—‘ Old London Churches,’ Canon Benham. 

(Juvenile Lecture i , 
— Society of Arts, 5.—‘ Means of Defence in the Struggle for Life 
among Animals,’ Lecture I[., Prof. E. B. Poulton. (Juvenile 
Lecture.) 

Geologicai, 8 —‘The Discovery of an Ossiferous Cavern of 
Pliocene Age at Doveholes (Buxton), Derbyshire,’ Prof. W. 
Boyd Dawkins. 

Tuvrs Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Flying Machine,’ Prof. H. 8. Hele- 

Shaw. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

= Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘Notes of Recent 
Electrical Design,’ Mr. W. Esson ; ‘Notes on the Manu- 
facture of Large Dynamos and Alternators,’ Mr. E. K. Scott. 

Far. London Institution, 4.—‘Old London People,’ Canon Benham. 

(Juvenile Lecture.) 
— Astronomical, 5. 
— Philological, 8. —Paper by Mr. I. Gollancz. 











Science Gossiy. 


Tue death in his sixty-third year is announced 
of Dr. Richard Krafft-Ebing, the eminent nerve 
specialist, and late professor at the University of 
Vienna. His best-known book is the ‘ Psycho- 
pathia Sexualis,’ which has reached at least 
nine editions. His ‘ Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie,’ 
though of great value to physicians, has to a 
certain extent been superseded, owing to the 
rapid advance of the science. His study of 
hypnotism, 1888, has been often called for, as 
has his first book, ‘Elements of Criminal 
Psychology,’ 1872. The professor was a doctor 
in the Franco-Prussian war, and well known 
for his work in Berlin, Strassburg, and Graz 
before he went to Vienna in 1889. 

Tuer President and Council of the Linnean 
Society are advised that the existing charter 
gives no power to the Society to admit women 
as Fellows. It will therefore be necessary to 
obtain a supplemental charter for this purpose, 
and a resolution to this effect will be moved at 
the Special General Meeting of January 15th. 

THERE were two interesting elections last 
week at the Paris Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, 
one to the Chair of Palzeontology and the other 
to the Chair of Comparative Anatomy. To the 
latter, M. Edmond Perrier, the director of 
the museum, was elected, against three other 
candidates. The new Professor of Palzon- 
tology, M. Pierre Marcellin Boule (there 
were two other candidates), is a comparatively 
young man, having been born in 1861 at 
Montsalvy (Cantal), and has frequently acted 
as interim occupant of the chair to which he 
has been now regularly elected. Some years 
ago he won the large Gold Medal offered by 
the Institut. 

Tue Lalande Prize of the French Academy 
for last year has been awarded to M. Trépied, 
Director of the Algiers Observatory ; the Valz 
Prize to Prof. Hartwig, Director of that at 
Bamberg ; the Damoiseau Prize to M. Gaillot, 





Sous-Directeur of the Paris Observatory ; and 


the Janssen Gold Medal to M. le Comte de la 
Baume-Pluvinel. 

TuE earth will be in perihelion a little after 
midnight this evening (the 3rd inst.). The 
planet Mercury will be at greatest eastern 
elongation from the sun on the 17th, and be 
visible in the evening during the greater part 
of the month, moving from the constellation 
Capricornus into Aquarius. Venus, now a little 
to the west of Mercury, will be in conjunction 
with him on the 25th inst. ; she will also be in 
conjunction with Jupiter on the 30th. Mars is 
in Virgo, and rises a little before midnight. 
Jupiter will be near 5 Capricorni on the 20th 
inst., and set about 6 o’clock in the evening. 
Saturn will be in conjunction with the sun on 
the morning of the 21st. 

Pror. BauscHINGER, Director of the Rechen- 
institut at Berlin, publishes an article in No. 
3836 of the Astronomische Nachrichten on the 
results of calculations of the orbits of recently 
discovered small planets, and the definitive 
numbers to be assigned to those which have 
established their claim to permanent recogni- 
tion. In the last preceding examination, which 
appeared in February (Ast. Nach., No. 3771), 
numbers were assigned up to the end of 1901, 
excepting that one was reserved as doubtful ; 
observations, however, were subsequently ob- 
tained sufficient to determine the orbit, and this 
planet, which was discovered by Prof. Max 
Wolf and Dr. Carnera on the 21st of May, 1901, 
is to be reckoned as No. 480. Of the announce- 
ments hitherto made in 1902, several turn out 
to be identical with previous discoveries, and 
others were insufficiently observed for deter- 
mination of orbit; seven, however, have now 
received permanent numbers. These were all 
discovered at Kénigstuhl, Heidelberg : three by 
Prof. Wolf on March 3 and 4 and April 29, and 
four by Dr. Carnera on February 12, May 7 and 
11, and July 9 respectively ; and the last, No. 
487, has also been named Venetia. 


MapaMeE CErRASKI, in the course of an ex- 
amination of photographic plates taken by M. 
Blajko at the Moscow Observatory, has detected 
variability in a star in the constellation Sagitta, 
to be called var. 21, 1902, Sagittsze. The bright- 
ness appears to change by at least two magni- 
tudes, from 9°5 to about 11°5 ; the period is pro- 
bably long—some weeks, or even, perhaps, months 
in duration—and a minimum would seem to 
have recently taken place. 








FINE ARTS 
Old English Masters. Engraved by Timothy 
Cole. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Ir is not uncommon to hear American 
methods of bookmaking extolled at the 
expense of English work. The general 
cheapening of books in this country has 
undoubtedly led in many instances to the 
use of bad paper, to hasty printing, and 
to shoddy binding. Yet in the case of 
expensive volumes we fancy that English 
products will hold their own anywhere for 
some time to come. Certainly there is 
little or nothing to fear from competition 
overseas, if this elaborate edition of Mr. 
Cole’s woodcuts is to be taken as a sample 
of such work, and a book printed by 
the De Vinne Press and published at 
two guineas net by Messrs. Macmillan 
should not be an unfair sample. Mr. Cole’s 
engravings are, of course, the ratson d’étre 
of this stout volume. That being so, it is 
almost incredible that out of the forty-eight 
cuts in the book no fewer than ten should be 
wrongly imposed, so that the margin at the 
top of the page is considerably longer than 
at the bottom of it. Even in the cheapest 
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of magazines one would rarely find such an 
evidence of careless work. To add to the 
trouble, the first of the engravings in the 
copy before us is inserted upside down. The 
actual presswork both of the blocks and the 
text is good enough; but it was surely a 
grave error of taste to print the lettering of 
each of the engravings immediately under 
it, in the fashion prevalent in story-books 
thirty or forty years ago. Fine prints can 
best be seen when unaccompanied by letter- 
ing. If it be necessary to put lettering on 
the same page with them, it is generally 
recognized that the smaller the type and the 
greater its distance from the engraved work 
the better the result. That these elementary 
principles should have been disregarded in 
a book of this kind is the more deplorable 
because Mr. Cole’s delicate engravings are 
just the kind of work that suffers most from 
bad treatment. 

Of the rights and wrongs of Mr. Cole’s 
method of using the graver it is impossible 
to speak at much length here. Reproductive 
wood-engraving, like reproductive etching, 
is undoubtedly an unnatural use of a 
medium. The primary function of the 
graver or the etching needle is to draw 
lines. When either of these tools is used 
to produce tones it surrenders its peculiar 
artistic quality and has to be compared with 
other processes by which tone is obtained 
directly. The fine examples of wood - 
engraving as understood in the past have 
a crispness and a sweetness that can be 
obtained in no other way. When wood- 
engraving deliberately sacrifices those 


beauties peculiar to it and enters into com- 
petition with mezzotint and photogravure, it 
can only be excused if it equals or surpasses 
them. As far as ‘‘quality” of shadow 
goes, no print taken mechanically on smooth 
paper from a wood or metal block can com- 
pare in richness with the deep velvety black 


of a good mezzotint. Nevertheless the 
minute ingenuity of Mr. Cole, helped by 
the camera, has endowed wood-engraving 
with some new excellences which go far 
towards counterbalancing this defect, al- 
though they cannot conceal it. 

The book before us affords a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging both the advantages and 
limitations of his work. Certain general 
characteristics are at once apparent. The 
delicate meshes of white lines or white dots 
out of which Mr. Cole constructs his tones 
have a tendency to soften hard outlines, 
because an outline has to be represented by 
a row of dots of black and white, and not by 
a definite line. The method, in fact, spreads 
a network between the spectator and the 
original, which differs only from the screen 
used by the process-engraver in being skil- 
fully varied in texture in conformity with 
the texture of the surface represented. The 
result in general may be described as the 
addition of a new aerial envelope to the sub- 
jects treated, and where the tones of the 
original picture are fairly true, the addition 
undoubtedly gives a new and delightful 
charm. The two compositions by Wilson 
become perfect, and, in their way, unsur- 
passable things. Romney’s ‘ Parson’s 
Daughter’ gains a subtle beauty that 
makes her worthy of Gainsborough, while 
the head of Gainsborough’s ‘ Mrs. Graham,’ 
the frontispiece to the volume, is a miracle 
of delicacy and refinement. What, again, 





could be more exquisite than Mr. Cole’s | 


rendering of the ‘Duchess of Devonshire’ 
(the upright composition) by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds? No praise can be excessive for 
the taste, feeling, and dexterity which could 
reproduce so wonderfully the whiteness and 
roundness of the left arm and hand emerg- 
ing from the light flimsy draperies, as only 
Reynolds, that gourmet in textures, could 
meke them emerge. Even the splendid 
artists in mezzotint who worked on Rey- 
nolds’s portraits, with all their resources 
in art, never did anything finer. 

Yet the limitations of Mr. Cole’s work 
are no less apparent than its excellences. 
His cut after Hogarth’s ‘Shrimp Girl’ is 
admirable and spirited, but this method 
does not seem capable of catching the fresh- 
ness and crispness of the original. All work 
in which strength is the predominant cha- 
racteristic somehow gets diluted in the 
reproduction. In the case of Reynolds, for 
example, Mr. Cole can arrest the fluttering 
beauty of the Duchess of Devonshire, but 
his delicate method fails before the force of 
the ‘Lord Heathfield.’ Crome’s ‘ Wind- 
mill’ comes out admirably, but the vaster 
‘Mousehold Heath’ is too phantasmal. 
Turner’s ‘ Temeraire’ has more unity, tone, 
and solemnity than the original in its pre- 
sent state possesses. But the Constables 
are, compared with Mr. Cole’s average per- 
fection, almost failures. Is it that wood- 
engraving cannot really interpret the 
forcible handling, scattered lights, and 
powerful contrasts on which painting like 
Constable’s depends for its effect? From 
Mr. Cole’s note on the Constable en- 
gravings it would almost appear as if, for 
once, he had misunderstood the painter’s 
intentions, since he writes that the engraver 
‘‘must penetrate beneath the glittering sur- 
face to come at the breadth, repose, and 
fulness in which alone the true effect, the 
picture, can have life.” Stripped of the 
sharp flashes of light and the strong con- 
trasts by which he animated his simple sub- 
jects, Constable ceases to be Constable at 
all, as his first and best engraver, David 
Lucas, recognized. 

As a rule, however, Mr. Cole’s notes show 
not only that he is a most skilful and 
delicate engraver, but also that he is no 
mean critic of painting. In this respect his 
brief comments on the pictures engraved 
often contrast in an amusing manner with 
the ‘ Historical Notes’ of Mr. John C. Van 
Dyke which form the bulk of the letter- 
press. Mr. Van Dyke writes from the point 
of view of those American painters to whom 
a certain kind of cleverness with the brush 
is the supreme ideal of art. Thus his criti- 
cisms on our old English masters, who 
were, of course, unfortunate enough to be 
born before this ideal was discovered, are 
not without an air of freshness, to which 
the writer’s use of American idioms and 
American spelling contributes in no small 
degree. It is unnecessary, however, for 
any intelligent student of painting to con- 
sider seriously a point of view which would 
substitute mere uniform dexterity of touch 
for the everlasting contrast of sharpness and 
softness, of force and delicacy, of mystery 
and definition, which makes the technique 
of the supreme masters of painting, includ- 
ing the misunderstood Velasquez, eternally 
delightful to us. 





Mr. Cole, indeed, who presumably looked 
at the pictures he engraved at least as care. 
fully as Mr. Van Dyke, constantly in his 
technical notes contradicts and confutes his 
literary colleague. For instance, referring 
to Turner’s likeness to nature, Mr. Van 
Dyke writes :— 

‘*Even the ‘Frosty Morning,’ which Eng. 
lishmen swear by for its truth, will not bear 
analysis.” 

Mr. Cole immediately afterwards begins a 
long analysis of the picture by remarking: 

**Much of the charm of Turner’s ‘ Frosty 
Morning’ is in the naturalness and simplicity 
of its arrangement. There is apparently no 
attempt at composition, no study of line, nor 
anything reminiscent of former methods or 
manners, but merely, as it were, a bit of nature 
taken on the spot by a snap-shot pocket 
camera.” 

Mr. Cole’s notes, in short, are a most 
admirable commentary upon his delicate 
and ingenious engravings, and we cannot 
think his publishers were well advised in 
attempting to supplement them by the 
addition of a large amount of inharmonious 
and amateurish letterpress. His engravings 
need no such advertisement to recommend 
them either to those who are admirers of 
supreme reproductive skill, or to the 
smaller, but possibly more critical body who 
can recognize by how just an appreciation, 
and by how profound a love of the great 
masters, that skill has been attained and 
controlled. Mr. Cole’s success almost de- 
serves to be spoken of in the terms used by 
Mr. Van Dyke in his preface to the volume, 
and that is saying a great deal. 








ENGLISH PICTURES AT MESSRS, LAWRIE’S, 


Tue loan exhibition of Sir Cuthbert Quilter’s 
pictures in aid of the King’s Hospital Fund at 
this gallery contains a number of typical examples 
of the English School. Turner, it is true, is 
represented by a work, Departure of Adonis for 
the Chase (No. 1), which is anything but typical, 
yet for that very reason of peculiar interest, 
It is a pastiche in the Titianesque style, and 
shows how carefully Turner set himself, by the 
study of older masters, to acquire complet» 
mastery of the means of expression. In this 
he has penetrated much more closely into the 
secrets of Fitian’s technique than into the mode 
of feeling which inspired and justified it. It is 
this which gives the picture so curiously false 
an air; the sentiment is at variance with the 
mode of expression. It is only, we think, ina 
few passages of the background, where the flash 
of sunlight on a tree-stem against piled-up cloud 
and deep green-blue sky reveals the landscape 
painter and the passionate observer of nature, 
in spite of the limitations of the adopted con- 
vention, that we get a hint of Turner’s real 
power. But no doubt it is a mistake to 
criticize as an isolated work what was in the 
nature of an exercise. It should be judged 
rather by what increased power and command 
of expression it furnished for subsequent and 
more original work. 

The Reynolds, Nymph and Piping Boy (2), 
which hangs next to it, is also derived from 
Titian, but by a wholly different process. Here 
the artist by no means followed literally Titian’s 
technical methods, but he had so deeply imbued 
himself with the feeling of Titian’s art, and had 
so approximated his own to Titian’s outlook on 
nature, that he has been able to create freely 
and spontaneously in his manner. This is no 
pastiche, though without Titian it could not 
have existed just so. Even the landscape, we 
think, convinces us of its possible reality in 4 
way which Turner’s fails to do, while the 
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figures are genuinely felt, and, in spite of the 
Venetian splendour of the colouring, essentially 
English. 

The remaining pictures in the first room are 
not of the same order of merit as these two. 
Rossetti’s genius can hardly be estimated in the 
worried and clayey pigment of his large oil 
painting La Bella Mano (4). Millais is seen, 
though by no means at his worst, still very far 
below his best in the sentimental Joan of Arc 
(8); admirable though it is as a still-life study 
of armour, and though the Leader is certainly 
one of his best, it scarcely comes, we think, 
into the category of art. Mr. Herkomer’s Last 
Muster (12) is a revelation of how completely 
his work has deteriorated during the last twenty 
years, for this, though essentially commonplace 
in conception, is really adequate, sometimes 
almost brilliant, in expression. 

Of far greater interest than these are the 
pictures of the second room, where Constable’s 
early successes in landscape and his abortive, 
but thoroughly artistic attempts at portraiture 
can be studied in a number of instances. He 
appears to have wavered between a Lawrence- 
like conception, and a devotion to Reynolds’s 
broad planning of light and shade. In one, 


the portraits of his sisters (26), he attains to 
an individual style which might have seemed 
to promise a real future in this branch of art. 
A young artist of to-day would hardly give it 
up in despair after such a beginning. 








F. P. SEGUIER. 


Mr. Freperick Peter S&cvrer, picture 
restorer to the Queen, died on December 19th, 
and his death is here noticed, as he wished. 
In this country the Séguiers have been for 
many years associated with the fine arts. We 
are indebted to Mr. Anthony Stewart, the ma- 
ternal grandfather of the late Mr. Séguier, for 
the earliest portraits in miniature of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. Mr. Séguier’s grandfather, Mr. 
David Séguier, was a friend of Richard Wilson 
and George Morland, and was always ready 
to assist the former in disposing of his beautiful 
landscapes at a period when few understood or 
appreciated them. David Séguier had a brother 
named Peter, who followed the profession 
of a sculptor. Amongst his works is a 
well-designed medallion of Garrick. The 
nephews William and John Séguier were 
educated as artists, and were connected for 
many years with the British Institution. The 
former was also the Curator of the Royal and 
National Galleries, and his judicious purchases 
for King George IV. and for the National 
Gallery entitle his name to respectful remem- 
brance. The deceased gentleman, Mr. Frederick 
Peter Séguier, was one of the artists engaged by 
the Prince Consort to make experiments on the 
staircase of Marlborough House, with the view 
of ascertaining whether the historical paintings 
of the Marlborough battles by Le Guerre, 
which had been painted over for many years, 
could be uncovered and restored. This interest- 
ing work was ultimately successfully carried out 
by the late Mr. Merritt. In 1867 Mr. Séguier, 
at the request of the Government of Malta, 
undertook a journey to that island for the pur- 
pose of preparing a report on the condition of 
the pictures in the royal palaces, and also to 
give advice as to the best method of restoring 
the painted ceiling of the cathedral at Valetta. 
Soon after his return to England Mr. Séguier 
published through Messrs. Longman & Co. a 

Dictionary of Painters,’ and subsequently 
& series of papers in the Art Journal 
on ‘Early Engravings in the Royal 
Gallery at Florence.’ Mr. Séguier had also 
been engaged for some years in compiling a 

Dictionary of Monograms and Identified 

-4intings, comprising Facsimiles or Descrip- 
tions of Six Thousand Monograms and Inscrip- 
tions on Pictures.’ This work is in four volumes. 
Should its comprehensive character render it 





too expensive for publication, we trust that it 
may be carefully preserved in one of our art 
museums as an illustrated manuscript. 








SIENA CATHEDRAL. 

In calling in question the accuracy of your re- 
viewer, my friend Mrs. Richter has herself been 
guilty of inaccuracy. In her interesting article 
in the Architectural Review she did not merely 
offer the opinion that the Duomo of Siena is 
‘*the oldest Gothic cathedral in Italy,” she 
asserted categorically that it is ‘‘the oldest 
Gothic building in Italy.” The sentence to 
which I took exception (the opening sentence 
of her article) runs thus :— 

“The Cathedral of Siena is the oldest Gothic 
building in Italy ; as such if marks a new era in 
the history of Italian architecture, and with it the 
Gothic style makes its first appearance on this side 
of the Alps.” 

Mrs. Richter, I am sure, will not seriously 
contend that it is ‘‘a matter of opinion” 
whether or not the existing ‘‘ Gothic ” Cathedral 
of Siena is of a later date than the monasteries 
of Chiaravalle di Castagnola and Fossanova. 

Laneton Dove as. 








F. R. KIMBROUGH. 


THERE passed away at Bushey on Christmas 
Eve a charming personality, an attractive and, 
at its best, original talent. If he had lived, 
this young American designer of the cloth covers 
of books and of posters would have done notable, 
permanent work. Much under thirty when he 
died suddenly of pneumonia, he was little over 
twenty when he first came to London and 
visited publishers’ offices with letters of intro- 
duction from Mrs. Atherton and samples of 
the work he had done in the United States. 
Always he did his best ; while, when the work 
was specially congenial, when he was given a 
free hand, the covers he designed, in their 
adaptation of means to ends, showed an unusual 
command of conditions which his many imita- 
tors seem hardly to realize. 

Grant RicHARDs. 








ffine-Brt Gossiy, 


THE winter show of pictures at the Royal 
Academy was open to the press yesterday, the 
private view being to-day. 

THE annual exhibition of the six landscape 
painters, Mr. R. W. Allan, Mr. A. D. Pepper- 
corn, Mr. J. Aumonier, Mr. Leslie Thomson, 
Mr. Mark Fisher, and Sir E. A. Waterlow, is 
open at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, for the whole of the present month. 

In the exhibition at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
of the works of Desboutin, the painter-engraver, 
who was the friend of Manet, are pencil portrait 
heads of Millais, Leighton, Mr. Watts, and Sir 
L. Alma Tadema, the last named being figured 
in the catalogue. 

A PAPER will be read by Mr. Percy Macquoid 
on ‘The Evolution of Form in Table Plate,’ 
next Tuesday, January 6th, at the Fine-Art 
Society’s rooms, at 5.45, illustrated by the 
lantern. 

Ir is announced that H. W. Mesdag, the 
eminent Dutch marine artist, has offered his 
well-known gallery of pictures by modern artists 
to the Dutch Government. The collection is 
well known to connoisseurs, for the gallery has 
always been easily accessible to visitors at the 
Hague. There are from 300 to 400 pictures in 
all, and among them twenty by Daubigny, seven 
by Théodore Rousseau, three by Millet, including 
the famous ‘ Hagar and Ishmael,’ twelve by 
Corot, five each by Jules Dupré, Troyon, and 
Vollon, seven by Courbet, ten by Diaz, whilst 
nearly all the great modern Dutch painters are 
represented. Most of these pictures were 
acquired many years ago, before the vogue for 





the modern French and Dutch artists had set in. 
M. Mesdag is known to have received many 
tempting offers for his collection, but, being a 
man of wealth, he has refused to sell. The gift 
includes also a very fine collection of Dutch 
Rosenserg ware, Persian carpets, Gobelins 
tapestry, and the two houses in which the things 
are arranged, and in which, it may be assumed, 
they will remain permanently. 

THe eminent genre painter Nordenberg, 
whose death in his eightieth year is announced 
from Diisseldorf, was a Norwegian by birth. 
The museums at Stockholm and Christiania 
contain several of his paintings, which chiefly 
represent peasant scenes of his own country. 


THE monument to Puvis de Chavannes, which 
was decided upon two years ago, is at length 
taking a definite shape. M. Rodin has com- 
pleted the maquette. The State has granted 
10,000fr. towards the monument, the city of 
Paris has given 5,000fr., the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts and the family of the artist 
each a similar amount, and the private subscrip- 
tions amount to about 5,000fr. The monu- 
ment will be erected in Paris. 


Tue Berlin correspondent of the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald announces a remark- 
able discovery recently made in the restoration 
of the tower of the principal church in Witten- 
berg. A copy of the famous portrait of Martin 
Luther by Cranach has been unearthed. The 
original was painted in 1523, and was exhibited 
in the Wittenberg Court Chapel until 1760, 
when it was destroyed by fire. Thirteen years 
before its destruction copies were made by the 
Leipsic engraver Bernigeroth. The copy in 
question, which is in an excellent state of pre- 
servation and represents Luther at the age of 
forty, was discovered when the workmen dis- 
lodged the globe on the municipal church tower. 


Mr. Francis Harvey’s new catalogue makes 
a special feature of mezzotint portraits of 
celebrated Etonians, and although only about 
one hundred prints are catalogued, they make 
a remarkable gallery of distinguished per- 
sons. But the most important Eton lot is a 
finely illustrated copy of Henry Angelo’s 
‘Reminiscences and Table Talk,’ originally 
published in two octavo volumes in 1828, and 
now enlarged by the author himself, and bound 
in eleven folio volumes. For this fine collection, 
in which there are 794 portraits, autograph 
letters, &c., the price is placed at 300 guineas. 
Angelo was educated at Eton. 








MUSIC 
The Oxford History of Musie—Vol. III. The 

Music of the Seventeenth Century. By 

©. Hubert H. Parry. (Oxford, Clarendon 

Press. ) 

THERE are few musicians who have medi- 
tated so deeply and read so much concerning 
their art as Sir Hubert Parry. He takes a 
broad view of things, and in the volume 
under notice, as in his ‘Art of Music,’ he 
points out in fair and honest language the 
parts played by various countries in the 
evolution of music. Here he is concerned 
with the seventeenth century only. It 
may be convenient t» measure art by cen- 
turies, but seeds sown during the latter part 
of the sixteenth century seriously began to 
bear fruit only at the opening of the seven- 
teenth, so that the events which led up to the 
Renaissance can only be noticed in a general 
way in the chapter entitled ‘ Preliminaries.’ 

The preface opens thus :— 

‘“‘The seventeenth century is, musically, 
almost a blank, even to those who take more 
than the average interest in the Art ; and barely 
a score of composers’ names during the whole 
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time suggest anything more than a mere 
reputation to modern ears.” 


The names alone of Frescobaldi, Monte- 
verde, Lulli, and Purcell would seem to 
rise up in condemnation of that sentence ; 
but our author probably knows by long 
experience that even more than average 
knowledge does not, in most cases, include 
that of music, which, however interesting, 
forms no part of the ordinary teaching or 
concert repertory. Such are the limitations 
of the taste of to-day. 

Reference is made to the influence of the 
lute on instrumental music for keyed instru- 
ments as regards form, character, and 
ornamentation ; and here, again, we feel 
that further knowledge of lute and lutenists 
would throw special light on harpsichord 
music of the seventeenth century. The 
subject, however, is only hinted at, yet 
within a very small space Sir Hubert deals 
with it in a masterly way. Particularly 
interesting are the bars quoted from a 
piece for two lutes, composed in 1584 by 
Vincentio Galilei, father of the great 
astronomer, and principal pioneer of the 
Renaissance. 

The most striking feature of the seven- 
teenth century—one on which our author 
lays frequent emphasis—was the seculariza- 
tion of musical style. This new musical 


departure, he tells us, ‘‘ was the throwing off 
of the ecclesiastical limitations in matters 
musical, and the negation of the claims of 
the Church to universal domination and 
omniscience.”’ 


Without it he considers that 
Beethoven’s instrumental compositions and 
the ‘‘ divinest achievements’’ of Bach would 
not have been possible. In this we are 
fully disposed to agree with him, yet for 
centuries under shelter of the Church were 
laid those strong, massive foundations on 
which it was possible for Bach and 
Beethoven to rear their wonderful struc- 
tures. The Church, naturally conservative, 
may have retarded the full development of 
the art, but it should not be forgotten that 
the restraining influence, up to a certain 
point, was most salutary. The Reformation 
and the Renaissance seem to have come at 
the right moment: choral compiexity had 
reached its height, and a change was bound 
to come. 

Chap. iii., ‘Links between the Old Art 
and the New,’ discusses the tentative steps 
by which instrumental music gradually 
acquired individuality. Our author, speak- 
ing of the composers of even the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, says that ‘‘ they 
could hardly have made up their minds, 
indeed, whether there was a distinct problem 
of music without words at all.’ Strange 
does this seem to us at the opening of the 
twentieth century, when instrumental music 
has become, we might say, of supreme im- 
portance; hence the fascination of this 
looking backward. 

In speaking of Kasper Kerl, reference is 
made to an organ canzona which Handel 
incorporated, “‘ with a slight emendation of 
a couple of bars or so,” into his ‘Israel in 
Egypt.’ It is taken from a work “ per 
sonare sopra il clavicembalo é¢ organo.’ 
By altering the rhythm of the opening bar 
of the theme on which the movement is 
based, Handel certainly made it fit his 
words; but by so doing he thoroughly 





altered the character of the music and 
robbed it of much of its life. It seems to 
us a process of emasculation rather than 
emendation. Tastes, however, differ. 

Everything connected with Monteverde is 
of interest—his aims, his achievements, his 
dramatic perception, and also his scoring— 
more, therefore, would have been welcome. 
Brevity may be regretted, too, as regards 
Lulli, Purcell, and other instances; but 
instead of grumbling, readers must feel 
thankful that our author can say much in 
a few words. Many subjects are merely 
sketched, and students can fill them out a 
discrétion. By the way, with regard to 
Monteverde we read that his works ‘‘ seem 
for the most part to have disappeared.” 
This statement is followed by a list of 
works, apparently referring to those lost ; 
but ‘L’ Incoronazione di Poppea’ is in 
the library of St. Mark’s at Venice. To 
Landi’s ‘Il s’ Alessio’ Hugo Goldschmidt, 
in his ‘Studien der Geschichte der italien- 
ischen Oper im 17 Jahrhundert,’ devotes 
many pages, and speaks of it as a work of 
the highest importance. Sir Hubert, how- 
ever, curiously classes itamong works ‘‘ with- 
out any real artistic conviction.” 

Chap. iv., ‘ Diffusion of New Principles,’ 
is of great value. After Monteverde, Cavalli 
(Calletti-Bruni) was of special importance 
in the history of opera, and Sir Hubert 
gives interesting specimens of his dramatic 
instinct and of his technical skill. The 
pages which he devotes to this master 
show how much can be learnt from old 
scores; how old composers were possessed 
of the same spirit as modern composers, yet 
could only express it in the language of their 
day, and with the slender resources at their 
command ; and, also, how much nearer the 
best Italian composers of the first half 
of the seventeenth century were to 
Gluck and Wagner in their aims and in 
some of their achievements than those who 
came after. Then, of course, Carissimi 
occupies a prominent place, also his pupil 
Antonio Cesti, composer of ‘La Dori’ and 
‘Il Pomo d’ Oro.’ To another pupil, Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, who afterwards became 
famous, attention is called in a later 
chapter (‘Tendencies of Italian Art’), in 
which he is described as ‘‘almost the 
greatest genius of his century.” Scarlatti, 
in the skill with which he wrote and in 
prolific output, reminds one of Haydn. 
Under less prosperous, less comfortable cir- 
cumstances each of these composers would 
probably have produced works of still 
greater power. Prosperity is apt to beget 
conventionality ; misfortune quickens both 
heart and pen. The following gives a good 
idea of Sir Hubert’s power in a few sentences 
—here only one—of assigning to composers 
their proper niche in the temple of fame. 
With such men as Bach, Handel, or Beet- 
hoven it is easy ; they were geniuses of the 
highest order, and occupy the highest 
places. But it is not so easy to appreciate 
men who rank high indeed, yet who 
were a little lower than the immortals 
named :— 

‘* Scarlatti not only summed up the one 
century, but initiated the operatic work of the 
next ; and that, moreover, in a manner which 
clearly represented the transformation from the 
contrapuntal style of the kind commonly em- 
ployed by Handel, to the harmonic style which 





served as the foundation of modern opera, which 
is especially prominent in the accompaniments, 
as weil as in the instrumental portions of [his 
last opera] ‘Griselda.’” 

In a second edition the dates both of the 
birth and death of Frescobaldi, on p. 71, 
might be set right. The correct dates of 
birth and death are given a few pages further 
on (pp. 76 and 77), so that the proof-reader, 
one would think, might have called the 
author’s attention to the discrepancy. On 
p. 371 the date of Kubnau’s second part of 
the ‘Neuer Klavier Uebungen’ should be 
1695. Moreover 1660, not 1667 as given 
on p. 127, is the date of Kuhnau’s birth, 
On p. 128, the opening of public theatres 
in Italy being justly described as an 
‘‘event of immense importance,” the date 
1637, incidentally mentioned further on, 
might, we think, be added here. P. 131 
gives 1640 as the date of Cavalli’s appoint- 
ment to the post of second organist of 
St. Mark’s; it should be 1639. 

The musical examples, too, require over- 
hauling. We just support this assertion by 
naming a few instances. P. 87, ex. 68, has 
‘sic’? marked against the first broken chords, 
evidently on account of the chord of c in the 
right hand against that of a minor in 
the left. The piece (Bull’s ‘ Walsingham’ 
variations), readers are informed, is “in 
‘Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book’ as well 
as in Cosyn’s collection.” In the former 
book, to accept for the moment the fanci- 
ful title, both hands have the chord 
(broken) of A minor. If the second note « 
is in Cosyn’s, it is simply a mistake on the 
writer’s part. Ex. 88, p. 70, differs from 
the Fitzwilliam book ; the source, therefore, 
whence it was taken ought to be named. 
Ex. 185, p. 269, is from Purcell’s anthem, 
‘*O God, Thou hast cast us out,” not from 
Dr. Blow’s ‘“‘ My God, my God.” Ex. 2320, 
p. 334, by Christopher Sympson, is faulty. 
A bar is left out, and through the copyist 
having apparently overlooked a change of 
clefs, the concluding bar is all wrong. We 
have named some of the more serious 
errors, but there are many small ones 
which require rectification. 

We call.attention to these matters in the 
interests of an important book. Sir Hubert 
Parry, in his preface, mentions Miss Emily 
Daymond as having looked over the proofs 
and Mr. Claude Aveling as having copied 
examples and checked all sorts of details. 
In a work demanding so much research it 
is evident that the author required help, 
and the help is duly acknowledged by 
him. It would, therefore, seem as if the 
assistants named above are responsible for 
some, if not all, of the incorrect statements 
and notes. We think it would be well to 
subject the volume to a thorough revision. 


—- 


Musical Gossiy. 


Mr. CHartes Manners intends to devote 
any surplus of his share, after all expenses have 
been paid—he and his wife giving their ser- 
vices — in the Moody-Manners season which 
commences on August 24th, 1903, at Covent 
Garden, towards a fund for the establishment 
of English national grand opera. He further 
announces that the two operas (one by 4 
British subject, the other by a foreigner) for 
which two prizes, each of 2501., have been 
offered, will both be produced during the season 
in question. 
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Tue following are among the instrumental 
works which will be performed under Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie’s direction during his Canadian 
tour in the spring: Mr. German’s three Eng- 
lish dances from his music to ‘ Henry VIII.’ ; 
G. J. Bennett’s ‘ Eventide’ from the ‘* Lincoln ” 
suite ; Sterndale Bennett’s ‘ Naiads’ Overture ; 
Cowen’s ‘Interlude’ from ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty’; and Sir Alexander’s Overture to ‘ The 
Little Minister.’ 

Tre Misses Bache have presented the colleo- 
tion of scores known as the “‘ Liszt Library ” to 
the Royal Academy of Music. This collection 
belonged formerly to Mr. Walter Bache, the 
pupil and friend of Liszt. The volumes contain 
many marginal notes and directions emanating 
from the composer himself, and are, therefore, 
of special interest. 

Mr. Hueco Gortuttz announces a Richard 
Strauss Festival at St. James’s Hall on the 
evenings of June 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 9th, with 
the permanent orchestra of 107 artists from 
Het Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, under the 
direction of Heer Wilhelm Mengelberg. Herr 
Strauss will also appear as conductor. 


Miss E. L. Roprnson announces six Joachim 
Quartet Concerts at St. James’s Hall on the 
following dates: afternoons, April 25th, May Ist 
and 7th; and evenings, April 27th, May 5th 
and 12th. The programmes include works for 
strings only, and, as before, the so-called ‘ Post- 
humous ’ Quartets of Beethoven. On May 12th 
there will be an extra (seventh) concert, with 
addition of the pianoforte. 

Tue 400th performance of ‘Fidelio’ at 
Berlin was given on December 16th, the 
anniversary, in the opinion of the best 
authorities, of Beethoven’s birthday. The 
opera was first performed at Berlin on 
October 11th, 1815, the Leonore being Frau 
Schultze, sister-in-law of Schuppanzigh, the 
violinist, Beethoven’s ‘* Mylord Falstaff.” 
Three days later the part was taken by the 
eminent singer Frau Milder- Hauptmann, to 
whom, on January 6th, 1816, Beethoven wrote, 
thanking her a thousand times “for having 
remained so faithful to my ‘ Fidelio.’” She it 
was who impersonated Leonore when that work 
was produced at Vienna in 1805. In the letter 
to her Beethoven expresses a wish to write an 
opera exclusively for Berlin, adding, ‘‘ With 
the niggardly management there is no chance 
of my bringing out a new opera here ”—i.c., at 
Vienna. 

In the year V. (1797) of the French Republic 

died General Hoche in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age, and in his honour General Bonaparte 
commanded the Italian composer Paisiello to 
composea funeral march. The score, inthelibrary 
of the Paris Conservatoire, is not, according to 
M. Weckerlin, in the handwriting of the 
composer, but after the title and a ‘‘ pro- 
gramme” come the words ‘‘Donné au conser- 
vatoire de musique par le citoyen Bonaparte,” 
written by Napoleon himself, and with his signa- 
ture followed by the familiar flourish. The 
march is described by M. Amédée Boutarel in 
two recent numbers of Le Ménestrel, under the 
tile ‘Une Curiosité Musicale.’ The “ pro- 
gramme” describes in a few words various 
impassioned passages evolved from the march 
theme, which express grief, agitation, &c.; 
in addition, the particular emotion is indicated 
over each passage in the score. Between them 
isheard the opening march theme, constantly 
modified in tonality, intervals, cadence, and 
orchestral colouring. The scheme of this com- 
position is original, and as a specimen of pro- 
gramme music written before Berlioz’s time of 
remarkable interest. 
_ Huco Wo r, the talented composer, is now 
M an asylum, and of his recovery there seems 
little hope. His letters to Emil Kauffmann 
have quite recently been published by the 
ischer firm at Berlin. 


AN opera entitled ‘Saul and David,’ the 
first stage work of the young Danish composer 
Nielsen, has been produced at Copenhagen, 
and favourably received. 

Tue dress rehearsal of M. Vincent d'Indy’s 
new opera, ‘L’Etranger,’ is announced for 
to-night, and the production on Monday at 
the ThéAtre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 


M. MassEnet has written a pianoforte con- 
certc which will be performed at a Conserva- 
toire concert in February, with M. Diémer as 
pianist. 

Le Ménestrel of December 28th announces 
that Signor Leoncavallo has been appointed 
Director of the Parma Conservatorio. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Bun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
_ Q Hall. 


Sunday League, 8, Queen’s 
Mon. Sousa’s Band, 3 and 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tus. Sousa’s Band, 3 and 8, Queen’s Hail. 
Wap. Sousa’s Band, 3 and 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tuurs. Sousa’s Band, 3 and 8, Queen’s Hall. 

— Broadwood Concert, 8, 8t. James's Hall. 
Fai. Sousa’s Band, 3 and 8, Queen’s 1. 
Sar. Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

— Sousa’s Band, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 
Two Masques. By Oswald Crawfurd, O.M.G. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
Wirn the triumph in England of Puritan 
rule the masque shared the fate of dramatic 
entertainments generally. For it, more- 
over, there was no revival, and though in 
subsequent days the term was employed, 
the thing itself had virtually ceased to be. 
In the two dramatic poems before us Mr. 
Crawfurd has gone a little way towards 
restoring some of the pristine features of 
the masque. His lyrics form occasionally an 
indispensable portion of his story, and his 
plot is an agreeable mixture of imagination 
and fantasy. He is, however, an inexpert 
workman, and his lyrical gifts are inade- 
quate to the execution of his self-imposed 
task. We credit him with high aims and 
the adoption of the best models, but his 
lyrics lack music and his blank verse halts. 
We are naturally reluctant to apply to the 
latter the rule of thumb, but we find lines 
in which the scansion is oddly difficult. How, 
for instance, shall one deliver as blank verse 
a line such as the second in the following 


quotation ?— 
Have you among you none 


The seventh born of a seventh born child? 

Or, again, 

My father is a Knight and I a gentleman. 

Or, once more, 

To be so worshipped a maid might venture much, 

If the verse generally had fervour or 
inspiration it would be hypercritical to 
dwell upon irregularities of the kind. Mr. 
Crawfurd’s Pegasus is, however, indocile as 
well as uninspired. 

Not unsuited to the masque are the 
stories Mr. Crawfurd tells. The scene 
of ‘The Princess Lirolar’ is laid in Por- 
tugal in the expiring days of Alfonso 
Henriquez, its first monarch, the con- 
queror of the Moors, and the action 
consequently passes in the twelfth century. 
The land, according to fable, was at that 
time full of magic, and Prince Sancolin, 
subsequently Sancho I., the son and 
successor of Alfonso, converted in the 
masque into a nephew, has, by the king’s 
command, acquired 

At Paris, Byzance, Oxford, Padua, 





a magic deeper than that of the sorcerers by 


whom the land is infested. Roger Bacon is, 
by a pardonable anachronism, supposed to 
have been his Oxford tutor. Before he 
ascends the throne Prince Sancolin frees the 
country from unblessed enchantments, his 
chief triumph being over the Princess 
Lirolar, his cousin, whose fate it is to be a 
lycanthrope. What is most curious in the 
masque is that the princess, the object of 
her lover’s untiring devotion, and capable 
of the utmost sacrifice, can yet confess in 
one of the lyrics assigned her :— 
No other thought, or wish, have I 
Than this—to kill untiringly ! 
For I do own the joys of night 
Are sweeter far than those of light ; 
To tear the flesh of beast and fowl, 
And with the wolf-pack nightly howl ! 
* * * * 
Nearer and nearer coming ever, 
Till my teeth its neck-veins sever : 
All these are such delights as I 
Would live with them eternally ! 
During the processes of expiation of the 
princess we are introduced to some strange 
shapes of terror, in addition to well-maidens 
and other less repulsive beings. 

Not less weird and mystic is ‘ The 
Changelings,’ which is in three acts with 
two prologues. In this, the mythical scene 
of which is Alba, King Farimond, who has 
on his conscience the murder of his father, 
suspects without cause the chastity of his 
wife Queen Purilaine, and condemns her 
offspring Prince Guadavaire and Princess 
Millicent to be left in the forest to perish. In 
her calamity Queen Purilaine has recourse to 
her father King Clare, the Seer King, who 
substitutes for the royal children the son 
and daughter of a rustic knight, Sic Hugh 
of Coourdilaine. While the royal offspring 
are brought up in obscurity, ‘John a 
fleet hunter: Joan a huntress maid,” 
the knight’s children are assigned royal 
rank. Nothing particular comes of this, 
though it is the supposed countryman who, 
in a time of danger, routs the king’s enemies 
and saves the state. Not content with his 
former guilt of patricide, Farimond is bent 
also on filicide, and, having learnt the truth, 
follows Prince Guadavaire with relentless 
animosity. He has, however, by his crimes 
incurred the wrath of the powers of dark- 
ness, and is haunted by the grim spectre 
Oboddon. In the nick of time these inter- 
fere, and Farimond, deserted by his army, 
plunges into an abyss. The two couples 
then assort themselves with a view to wed- 
lock, and peace reigns once more in the 
distracted state of Alba. The supernatural 
environment adds a sort of fantastic horror 
to a story not in itself very impressive. 
Farimond’s long struggle against the des- 
tinies his action has invoked compels the 
admiration of those even before whom he 
ultimately succumbs. To his ally the Wood 
Spirit the Guardian Spirit declares that 

King Farimond, 
Whom Fuiryland and the avenging host 
Of Nether Hell pursue to slay, lives on 
By his strong will and his malignity 
That make him greater than we are. 
Mr. Crawfurd’s ‘ Masques’ are uot “ written 
with a view to representation before an 
audience.”’ But it is intended ‘‘that the 
reader should imagine the action to be 
passing before his eyes and across the foot- 
lights of a playhouse.” This is not always 





easy. 
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Bramatic Gossip, 


In the Christmas pantomimes, so far as they 
have come under our ken, there is no novelty 
whatever. It would seem as if, until some new 
application of science is discovered, the limits 
of scenic splendour and accomplishment have 
been reached. Since the introduction of the 
aerial flights of the Grigolati family or troupe 
no special novelty has been devised, and 
though these are annually varied, the changes 
are of no great significance. Some innova- 
tions are, indeed, not to be commended. 
When a woman is propelled over the heads of 
the public to the central chandelier in the 
auditorium the lives of the spectators and of the 
executant are at the mercy of the management, 
and a temporary complication of machinery or 
aberration on the part of a mechanic might 
produce gruesome results. Quite useless is it 
to address on a subject of this kind an un- 
imaginative and irresponsible world until a 
serious accident has occurred, when a legislative 
panic may be anticipated. The contemplative 
reporter must take these things philosophically, 
since prevision and protest are alike ineffectual. 


As regards decorative splendour, this seems 
in the case of modern dresses to have reached 
its limit. Signor Comelli is an inspired artist, 
and his designs are ravishing. Some advance 
is obtained at Drury Lane by the substitution 
of theatrical for music-hall artists. The return 
of Miss Madge Lessing and the appearance 
of Miss Marie George effect a great improve- 
ment. One still greater will be reached when 
characters such as Jill, Cinderella, and the like 
are genuine child heroines. In regard to the 
introduction of quasi-operatic airs it is difficult 
to restrain one’s indignation. These things 
constitute not a weariness, but the weariness, 
of the entertainment, and are worse in their 
effect, since self-constituted or hired parti- 
sans of the executants persist in encores. 
These the general public accepts with stolid 
acquiescence, as the amenities of the season 
prohibit the display of opposition. The omis- 
sion from ‘Mother Goose,’ at Drury Lane, 
of musical numbers that are out of place and 
deleterious in influence would go half - way 
towards bringing the piece within reasonable 
dimensions. Unfortunately, as the price of 
her acceptance of a part in pantomime the 
exponent insists upon one composition, at least, 
which is unsuited alike to the situation and 
her capacities. These things seem worth 
saying, since in the ebullient atmosphere of 
Christmas joviality or benignity they are not 
likely to be advanced elsewhere. 

*DeER ScHWABENSTREICH,’ a four-act play of 
Herr Franz von Schénthan, was given for the 
first time on Tuesday at the Queen Street 
Theatre by the German comedians. It is a 
farcical comedy, with a purpose more strictly 
satirical than most of the pieces that have been 
selected during the present season. A chief 
object of its satire is the newspaper editor who 
professes to foster the talent of those patrons 
who subscribe for a number of copies equiva- 
lent to the praise or publicity assigned them. 

Miss Evten Terry is credited with the 
intention of producing Ibsen’s ‘The Vikings,’ 
in which she will be supported by her son, Mr. 
Gordon Craig. The piece thus indicated we 
suppose to be the ‘Haermaendene paa Helge- 
land,’ or ‘The Warriors in Helgeland,’ which, 
after being rejected in Copenhagen and 
Christiania, was given in 1861 at the latter 
place, and is not included in Mr. Archer’s 
translations. 

Or the plays to see in Paris the best is ‘La 
Chatelaine,’ at the Renaissance. It is by M. 
Capus, and is admirably rendered by M. Guitry, 
Madame Jane Hading, and a young girl who is 
the superior, except in beauty, of her rival 
who plays the young part in the new play at 
the Frangais. ‘ L’Autre Danger,’ the new piece 





at the Frangais, is inferior to ‘La Chatelaine,’ 
but is redeemed by the acting of Mlle. 
Bartet, and is a success. Sarah Bernhardt’s 
new play ‘Théroigne de Méricourt’ is called a 
success by the Republicans and a failure by the 
reactionaries, but it is hardly to be denied that 
itisdull. ‘Le Joug’ is well acted by Réjane, and 
still better by. the lady who plays her mother. 
The best all-round company is undoubtedly 
that of M. Guitry. The two débutantes, at the 
Renaissance and at the Frangais, are both com- 
monly said to be under seventeen, so there is a 
bright prospect for the future, although the 
new lady at the Frangais is, as a fact, well over 
twenty. 

It is, presumably, not generally known that 
Théroigne de Méricourt, the heroine of the 
six-act drama mentioned above, was plying 
about 1782 her original vocation in London. 
She is supposed to have been born in 1762 in 
Liége, her real name being Terwagne. All that 
needs be known concerning this most ignoble 
of heroines is told by Carlyle, who speaks 
of her characteristically as ‘‘ Demoiselle Thé- 
oigne,” a ‘*brown- locked Diana,” &c., and 
mentions Luxemburg as her birthplace. 

Mr. Esmonp’s ‘My Lady Virtue’ is this 
evening withdrawn from the Garrick in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of Mr. Bourchier. 
Its place will be taken by Mr. Rutland 
Barrington’s adaptation of Kingsley’s ‘,Water 
Babies,’ which will be given both in the after- 
noon and evening. 

Mr. James F. Catucart, well known as a 
member of Charles Kean’s company at the 
Princess’s, and subsequently with Barry Sul- 
livan, died at St. Kilda, Melbourne. He was 
born in 1828 at Gosport, and was, we believe, a 
brother of Mr. Rowley Cathcart, a well-known 
member of Mr. Hare’s company during many 
years, and of Fanny Cathcart, whose first 
appearance in London was made at Drury Lane, 
1854, as Tarquinia, in Howard Payne’s ‘ Brutus,’ 
to the Brutus of G. V. Brooke. He was the 
original Pierre Thanet in Jerrold’s ‘ Heart of 
Gold,’ October 9th, 1854, and is best remem- 
bered in parts such as Alonzo in ‘ Pizarro,’ 
Albany in ‘Lear,’ Lorenzo (‘Merchant of 
Venice’), Charles Oakley (‘Jealous Wife’), 
Laertes, &c. He had for many years lived in 
Australia, and practically retired in 1899. 

News of the death of Mrs. George Henry 
Lewes, in her eighty-first year, carries us 
back in suggestion some distance, since Lewes 
was the grandson of Charles Lee Lewes, the 
actor, who was born in 1740, and about 1760 
was playing, at the Haymarket, Cash in Ben 
Jonson’s ‘Every Man in his Humour.’ About 
a hundred years later George Henry Lewes, who 
had not yet become known as a dramatist or a 
critic, appeared on the stage in ‘The Guardian ’ 
of Garrick. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawrorp is writing for Mr. 
Martin Harvey a play on a modern subject 
which the actor hopes to produce after his 
return from his American tour. 


Mr. Grant RicHarps will publish on 
January 14th a comedy by Mr. John Davidson, 
a composition in a lighter vein than anything 
that has come from his pen for some time. In 
a prefatory note Mr. Davidson says: ‘‘ This 
play was written in 1900, and, after various 
adventures, is now published, twenty-five years 
having come and gone since, in * An Unhistorical 
Pastoral,’ I first wrote of the Maypole.” The 
comedy is entitled ‘The Knight of the May- 
pole,’ and is in four acts, ‘‘in prose and in 
verse,” as the British Museum Catalogue 
phrases it. 





To CornrnesPponpanTs.—B. M.—W. E. S.—P. K.. M. M.— 
L. A. B.—W. H. W.—C. & Co.—A. J.—W. S.—received. 


J. A. G.—Not suitable for us. 

A. W.—Inquiring. 

W. F. P.—Many thanks. 

Ne notice cam be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 


LIST. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free 
on application. 


COMPLETION OF 
THE CHISWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 


With Introduction and Glossaries by 
JOHN DENNIS. 


In Separate Plays, 
price ls. 6d. net each. 


This Edition of the Works of Shakespeare is 
now complete in 39 Pocket Volumes—viz. : Plays, 
37 vols. ; Poems, 1 vol. ; Sonnets, 1 vol. The series 
contains nearly 500 Illustrations from Pen Drawings 
by Mr. BYAM SHAW, half of them being Full. 
Page Illustrations and the remainder Head and 
Tail Pieces, kc, The Volumes are printed at the 
Chiswick Press, in a unique fount of type on 
special paper, and are issued in green linen, gilt, 
at 1s, 6d. net, and also in limp leather at 2s. net. 

A small Edition has also been printed on 
Japanese Vellum, price 5s. net per Volume, Sold 
only in Sets, 


PRESS NOTICES. 


‘*The ‘ Chiswick’ should easily be first among 
pocket Shakespeares.”— Pall Mall Gacette, 
“The most charming of recent pocket editions 

of Shakespeare.”— Westminster Gazette. 

‘Mr, Byam Shaw’s drawings improve with each 
volume. ‘They are not only decorative, but virile, 
imaginative, and not at all insignificant beside the 
wonderful lines they interleave.” — Outlook. 

‘“‘A fascinating little edition The brightest 
and most attractive of hand editions of Shake 
speare,”—Notes and Queries. 

‘‘But a few years ago such volumes would have 
been deemed worthy to be considered éditions & 
luwe. To-day the low price at which they are 
offered to the public alone prevents them being 0 
regarded.”—Studio. 

‘¢ The introductions are brief, simple, and to the 
point, giving quite as much information as any one 
can want in a pocket edition, and mercifully 
sparing us long disquisitions on the date of the 
plays, for which by some editors the general reader 
is supposed to yearn.”—Journal of Hducation. 

“The edition is one which has unusual attrac 
tions for every class of Shakespearian student,” 

Review of the Week. 

“The Cambridge text has been used, and the 
introduction and notes are admirable for the pur- 
pose intended ; they are short and sufficient.” 

Pilot. 

‘¢It has not only no superior, but no rival.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


*,* A BOOKCASE to hold the Complete g 
Set, designed by Mr. E. GUY DAWBER, is 
in preparation, and will be ready shortly. 


FULL PROSPECTUS post free on 
application, 


London : GEORGE BEL’ & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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THE SUCCESSES OF MCMIL. 


ART. 
WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With an Introduction by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


With 78 Plates. Large imperial 4to, 51, 5s, net. 


Also 80 Sets with Duplicate Plates on India Paper, 107. 10s. net, 
and 30 Sets with Duplicate Plates on Japanese and on India Paper, 
911. net. All sold. 

TIMES,—‘‘ When text and plates are as good as those before us, a choice 
selection is a thing of permanent value, and a worthy enshrining of a great 
memory. There is no need to say anything in praise of Mr. Dobson’s work, 
for it has long been known to be thorough, keenly intelligent, and presented 
in very perfect form.” 


TRAVEL. 
ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
With 137 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 


Demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Second Impression. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—‘‘Certainly one of the most enter- 


taining and, at the same time, informing books of travel published within 
recent years.” 


THE MASTERY OF THE 


PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. 


Profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


ATHENZUM,—‘‘No one man except Mr. Colquhoun could have written 
this book ; no other man has either the intimate knowledge of the subject 
or the ability to expound it in literary form.” 


DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A 
CANOE. 


By Senor PEREZ TRIANA. 
With an Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


FICTION. 
THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 


By VIOLET JACOB. 6s. 


[Fourth Impression, 
SPECTATOR.—“ The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and so 
wholesome is peculiarly welcome. We can cordially recommend Miss Jacob’s 
powerful and engrossing romance.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 


By BRAM STOKER. 6s. 


[Third Impression. 


BOOKMAN.—“‘A thrilling and absorbing romance, ingeniously con- 
structed and exceedingly well written.” 


IF I WERE KING. 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 6s. 
[Third Impression. 
TIMES,—‘‘ A novel of exceptional distinction ; the scenes are fresh ana 
vivid, the movement quick and natural,” 


SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E. F. BENSON. 6s. 


[Second Impression. 
PALL MALL GAZETTH.—“Scathing in satire and relentless in 
exposure ; a really brilliant piece of work,” 


SONS OF THE SWORD. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS. 6s. 


[Second Impression. 
TIMES.—“ Places her in the front rank of living novelists, A remarkable 
and admirable book.” 


THE STORY OF EDEN. 


By DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s. 


[Second Impression. 
STANDARD,—“ A remarkable book, fresh and courageous ; it is well 


DONOVAN PASHA. 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ These stories are powerful, various, and 
invigorating. The book is full of life—real, vital, burning life.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE. 
Cheap Edition. 





2s. 





6s. [Second Impression. 


_ DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Well worth reading from every point of 
view ; as a lively record of remote travel, full of good things, and as a self- 
revealing production of a witty and attractive personality.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LORD MILNER AND 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“‘No one who wishes to understand 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH 
ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With Photogravures, Colour Plates, and Thumbnail Portraits. 


12 vols. 41, 4s. the Set, or 7s. 6d. each volume. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Reviewing these volumes, we pass before a 
diorama of extraordinary versatility and may almost be said to sound every 
note in the gamut of human emotion. The wealth of the literary product of 
a century could scarcely be displayed with more effect or vigour.” 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 


By CAROLINE LEWIS. 
With Illustrations by 8. R. 2s. 6d. 





he South African question in all its bearings should neglect this able and 
nteresting book.” 


Fifteen Thousand Copies of this amusing Book have been sold. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, UseFrun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d. ; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The ErcutH Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST 


SE 
ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New) 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech | 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater | 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War | 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, | 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. | 


BIOGRAPHY. | 
Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- 
place—Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick 
Barbarossa’s Adventures—Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’'s 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—‘“ Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing —Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


#OETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barsy— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“ Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 





Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 


LECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking”—Apple. 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—‘ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street”— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


PHILOLOGY. 
Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 


Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—‘“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect— Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard —Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari— Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—F antigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial Chim 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in Frane 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. : 
Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummd 
—Canaletto in England—OCorreggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount d 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambat 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Iliw 
trations. ; 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Wate 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality o 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday- 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East Eni 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
“Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant ”—‘Beati possidentes”- 
“Bos locutus est’’—“ Cane Decane, canis”—‘“ Civis Romani 


sum”—“De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubult; 


salva res est” — “Exceptio probat regulam”—‘‘ Fiat expet! 
mentum in corpore vili”-—“‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birde 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunb! 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin~ 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES : :—Scotch Words oot Bagi Commontapere— lee, of 
eigh 


ibdin—Tennyson’s * Lo ‘Fortune, Infortune, 
aur rt-Une ’—Ambrose Rook wood—‘ Old English Songs and Dances’ 
—Ssir T. * podley— N. & Q.’ Anagram—Purial Custom at Ardoch 
—Lodoha— Dagger Money. 
ES :—Walton and Cotton Club—Annie of Tharau—Rubens Pic- 

- ‘ures—Forman—Tennyon and Kingsley—Burke—Kieff, Kiev, Kiew 
S. Fisher—Arms Wanted—Village Library— Heraldic 
Shields—Princess Charlotte—‘: Interview ”—Japanese Monkeys— 
Mary Prince—Tintagel Church—Rookwood and his Ride— 

«“ Motor ”—Smuggling—Inscription at Wintringham. 


REPLIES: — Descendants of Elizabethan Worthies — Armigerous 
Families—Bruce and Burns—Roubiliac’s Bust of Pope—Esquires— 
Sir Thomas Browne—Brooch of Lorn—The Golden Horn—Latin 
Conversation—Misquotations—Elizabethan Poem—King’s Weigh 
House—Pausanias—Monarch in a Wheelbarrow - Latin Quotation 
—Index: How not to Make—Purcell Family—Branstill Castle— 
“ ——, ’—Mourning Sunday—‘“‘‘Transcendant ”"—Atlas Wanted 
—B R. Ha: aydon—Frankliniana— “The ” as Part of Title—*‘ Warth” 
—Kipling’s ‘ City of Dreadful Night ’—‘‘ Lupo-mannaro”—Pendu- 
gum : Carlyng—Cadaver—Castle Carewe. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—New Volumes of ‘The Encyclopwdia Britan- 
nica’—Hassall’s Stubbs’s ‘ Historical Introductions to the Rolls 
Series’— Burke’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage ’—‘ Englishwoman’s 
Year-Book ’"— American Library Journal.’ 


Netices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 27 contains :— 

NOTES :—The Measurement of Dower—C I.V. Nicknames—Opticians’ 
Signs—Soukle or Souble: Troce—Hallowe’en in Minnesota—Ice 
before Christmas—How Biography is Written: ‘N.E D.’—Keats’s 
‘La Belle Dame sans Merei’—Monument in Beverley Minster— 

«“ Bletheramskite "—“ Finials’? at Rick Ends. 
QUERIES :—Amy Robsart— ANusions in ‘Sartor Resartus ’—Ireton 
Family—‘ Friendly Cautions’—Petty—Norton Family—st a 
in Londen—Holt Family—Tallant — Miller — Osborne— Pavenham 
Church Woodwork—Armigerous Families— ‘La Triste Héritiére” 
—Sale of Mytton and Hardwick MSS.—Pegge Family—Good—Mor- 
daunt College— Worsham—‘‘Muskeg Berry ’’—Glencairn Peerage— 
Knife Superstition—M¢rimée’s ‘ Inconnue.’ 
REPLIES :—A. H. Hallam—C. J. Mathews — Seventeenth - Century 
Queries—‘‘ Lutes of amber”—Cabinet ppv? = University 


Honours—‘Hymns Ancient and Modern ’—‘8 ”— Humorous 
French Poetry— Elihu Yale’s Wife —Xolian arp—Portrait by 
Zurbaran — Villon—Poets on Adversity—Scott’s ‘ Woodstock 


Lord Salisbury on Decaying Nations—Dr. Brewer's Monument— 
Historical Point in an Epitaph—* Ty pulator "— Wigwam : tod Origin 
—The Iron Duke—‘‘Compass Window”: ‘‘Compass Ceiling ”— 
Sexton’s Tombstone—Shakespeare’s Seventy-sixth Sonnet— White- 
headed Boy—Admiral Edwards—“ Policy of pin-pricks. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Creighton’s ‘ Historical Essays and Reviews ’— 
The ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario ’—Hutchinson’ st Catalogue of Notable 
Middle Templars’ — ‘Who’s Who,’ 19933 — ‘Upper Norwood 
Atheneum ’"— ‘Intermédiaire 7—S English lilustrated Magazine’ and 
‘Idler ’—De la More Booklets. 

Mr. George Chambers. 

Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for DECEMBER % contains :— 


NOTES :—Legend of the Serpent's Feet—RBeaconsfield’s Birthplace— 
“Witeh,” a Lamp— ee Priory—Catacombs of Petchersk— Author 
ot‘ Mystifications ’ —De Vere—‘‘ Grovelling ”—‘‘ Our God, our help 
in ages past "—Epitaph—Stool-ball—Curfew Bell at Buckingham— 
W. Barnes—Epigram on the ‘Saturday Review ’—‘‘ Brainy ”— 
Forster's Errors in History. 

QUERIES :—Seal and Owner—Lynch of Ipswieh— Eli Family—Prodigal 
Son as Sir Charles Grandison-Citizen’s Duties—Epigram by 
Beaconsfield—Canterbury Cross—18th Hussars, 1821—Barnwell 
Priery—‘‘ Metropolitan Canterbury License and Antbority’’— 
Vanity Fair—Shakespeare Cottage at St. Albans—Latin Quotation— 
Simile by Coleridge—Elizabethan Poem—Author Wanted—Archi- 
tectural ‘‘ Follies"—Whig Tcken—Johnson and Master—Atlas 
Wanted—Eliza Cook : Reference. 

REPLIES : — Coleridge’s ‘Christabel’— ‘‘ Busillis’”»— St. Katherine’s 
Hospital—‘ Golden Stairs ’—Groat: Bits—Dr. Clarke—Sir Nicholas 
Smith—Lady Whitmore — National Anthem—Roubiliac’s Bust of 
Pope—Cureton Monument—Jubilee of George II[.—Earthworks at 
Burpham — Buss Queries —‘‘ Tarriers"—Pin Pictures —Circumfiex 
Accent—Pronunciation of ‘‘ng’ ’"—References Wanted—Mommsen 
and Brutus — Lightowler — ‘‘ Popple’”’— ‘The Cope — Reference 
Wanted —Shakespeare’s Seventy-sixth Sonnet— Lord's Prayer— 
Dream-lore —‘' Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform”—Heuskarian 
Rarity—‘: Le bon temps’ ’—Heriot— —Shakespeare v. Bacon—Bodley 
Pedigree—Hawtrey’s ‘ Nugw.’ 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Bond’s ‘ Lyly’ — Foxcroft’s ‘ ea lapis to 
Burnet’s History ’—Dawson’s ‘ Christmas ’"—‘ Whitaker's Peers 
Ppp 's Almanack "—Clegg’s ‘ International Directory of Dok 
sellers. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 13 contains :— 
NOTES :—Notes on Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary ’"—Bask Schoolgirl’s 
itters— Bacon-Shakespeare Question— one earian Allusions— 
Macaulay’s Flashes of Silence—‘: Ci dern Latin—C. H. 
Siegel—Dame Mary Page—Maltese Takeunee and History. 
QUERIES :— Rochester: Von Rogester — Female Suicides before 
A.D. 70—Vis-de-Lew — Metcalfe or Midcalf—Hangman Stones— 


Greville: Crew: Piquet—A. Booth—Dalton—Sweezing Watch— 
Passage in Kingsley — Mélisande—‘‘Good afternoon”—Exempt 
from Poor ‘'ax—Monarch in Wheelbarrow— Bee or Wasp as 


4rtist’s Device—Archer, Architect—Mandesley People—Arms of 
Abbey of Burton-on-Trent — Rudyatt — Morden Family — Pre- 
Reformation P:actices in Churches — Philipson — Epitaph —J. 
Bingham—Stalkarth Family. 


REPLIES :— Westminster Changes—Sir B. Leighton—Stamp Merci 

and its Literature ‘Sergeant Hell and his Raree-Show’— 

eant’—‘* Eat cherries with princes ”’—Roubiliac’s Bust of ome 
— “Kit-Cat” Portraits — ‘Not half” — ‘Aylwin’ — Oxford at 
George I.’s Accession—‘‘ Birmingham's dress ”—‘‘ What has pos- 
terity done for us?”—Author of Book —St. Nicolas—William 
Hewitt—‘I’ll try and find a link to bind”—Arms of Married 
Women—Crooked Usage, ( shelsea— Dyngham and Ockham Priories 
~Rutter—‘ May line a box ”—‘ Yeoman "—Cromwell's Daughters 
—‘ Embarras des richesses ’—Charles IL in West Dorset—Sathalia 
~Dr. Brewer's Monument—‘‘ Lee oers for meddlers "—‘ Warth” 
~—Three Bishops in One Tomb of One Fam!ly—Masculine Dress— 
Experts—Walton—Novel attributed to Scott—Piddinghoe Church 
—Huguenot Settlers in Ireland—Notter—‘ Thetterin.’ 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—Conntess Cesaresco’s ‘Lombard Studies ’"— 
Hackwood’s ‘Christ Lore’— “Chiswick Shakespeare ” —‘ Photo- 
grams’ — Latham’s * Idiomatic Phrases’ — ‘Oxford Miniature 
Poets ’"—‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, each, 


Published by JOHN OC, FRANCIS, 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 





Last Week’s ATH. a UM contains Articles on 


PAPERS by MR. CHESTER’ 

HERR BRENTANO on RIGHT ‘and WRONG 

A NEW EDITION of the BORDER MIN&STRELSY. 

SIDELIGHTS on the Te PERIOD. 

SHAKSPEARE and VOLTAIRE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Chri notion’ ‘8 Wile ; ag Bp pyr maemenees ; 
‘The Rack of this Tough World ; The Weird o’ It; Sacrilege Farm ; 
The Coachman with Yellow ‘Lace ; The Needie’s ee Folly’ 8 
Quest ; Sn Flax. 

SCHOOL- KS. 

FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 

ng in the UNITED STATES. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Christmas, its Origin and Associations; 
Nelson and his Captains ; Aspirations ; How to choose a Husband ; 
bene a and other Annuals ; The Hampstead Keats ; In Praise of 


he 

List of NEW BOOKS. 

The GOWRIE MYSTERY; COSMO III. of TUSCANY in ENGLAND 
The BOOK SALES of 1902; The ‘ HEROICA ’ of PHILOSTRATUS, 

ALsO 

Pon mad GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—Books on Birds; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 
Gossi 

FINE PARTS —Frans Hals; Famous Homes of Great Britain; Mr. 
Nicholson’ ‘3 Portraits ; The Ancestor; Art and Artists; Old Silver 
at the Fine-Art Society’ 8; a Baw uer’s Drawings and Paintings ; 
Siena Cathedral ; Sale ; Gos 

MUSIC :— Broadwood Concert ; ne Clegg’s — Recital; Pianoforte 
Music ; Gossip ; Performances Next We 

DRAMA :—The Comédie Francaise and the Comédie Italienne ; 
“Bethlehem ’ ‘ The Christian King’; ‘Sue’; Gossip. 





The ATHEN ALUM for December 20 contains Articles on 


A MEMOIR of EDWARD BOWEN. 

LEE’S BIOGRAPHY of QUEEN VICTORIA. 

IN PURSUIT of the “MAD” MULLAH. 

MR. NEWBOLT1’S and MR. HOLMES’S POEMS. 

MESSRS. PUTNAM’S POE and WHITMAN. 

NEW NOVELS:-—Jan van Elselo; When Spurs were Gold; The 
Wooing of hd era Captain Macklin; Tracked Down ; In 
Chaucer’s Maytim The Course of Justice. 

MEDIEVAL LI’ CERATURE. 

wr gos BO 

R. CONRAD’S SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Delhi, Past and Present; Dove Dale Re- 
tnconrgl Aspects of the Jewish Question ; Reprints ; Etiquette for 
Eve y Da Day. 

LIst of New BOOKS. 

FATHER CHRISTMAS in FAMINE STREET; Prof. WITHERS; 
KESTELL’S ‘THROUGH SHOT and FLAME’; The GUWRIE 
MYSTERY; LIONEL JOHNSON’S POEMS; ERA ACHYAH the 
FABULIST; BRITISH BRANCH of the a ee 
SOCIETY of FRANCISCAN STUDIES ; SAL 

ALS 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :— Major Austin in Equatorial Afriea; Anthropelogical 
Notes; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Contributions to the History of Art in Recent Perio- 
dicals ; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC: — Paderewski Orchestral Concert; Herr Kreisier’s Violin 
Recital; Kecital by Messrs. Ysaye and Busoni and Madame Cleaver; 
Recent Publications ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—‘ The Mouse’; ‘Othelio’; The Westmunster Play ; Gossip. 





Tie ATHENAUM for December 13 contains Articles on 


The NEW AMERICA 

The BIBLE and MODERN CRITICISM. 
The ELDORADO of the ANCIENTS. 
The COLLECTED WORKS of HAZLITT. 
NEW NOVELS :—The Two Vanrevels ; The Housewives of Edenrise ; 
‘The House Opposite ; The King’s Agent; Silk and Steel; Godfrey 
Marten, Schoolboy ; La Statue Ensevelie. 

JUV neers LITERATURE 


REPRINT: 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—On the Veldt in the Seventies; Affairs of 

West Africa ; The Battle with the Slum; A Romance of the Nursery; 

New Zealand Official Year-Beok ; Thackerayana ; England, India, 

and Afghanistan; Modern Warfare; M. Keinach on the Dreyfus 
Affair ; ‘Christmas Booklists, Calendars, and Diaries. 

LIST of NEW BUOKS 

VETERUM MONUMENTA VIRORUM; SIR HUDSON LOWE; TO 

BOAST; SALES. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE: 
ings Next Week ; poo 

FINE ARTS :—The Holy Land; The Van Eycks; 
Pollen ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Strauss’s * Heldenleben’; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


ALso— 


; Mr. H. Stopes ; Societies; Meet- 





John Hungerford 


The ATHENAUM for December 6 contains Articles on 


SIR LESLIE STEPHEN’S STU na a ——— 

MR. LANG on the GOWKIE MYS 

The REAL MUROUCCO in FICTION. 

STATE EXPERIMENTS in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
NEW NOVELS8:— Moth and Rust; The Manor Farm; A Lady’s 
Honour; Love and Louisa; Mother Earth; The Marriage of 


TRAVE 

BUER BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRAKY TABLE :—Two Years with Remount Commissions; 

The Gospel of Work ; The Disentanglers ; Kook-Prices Current ; 

Musings without Method; Mr. Samuel Smith’s Autobiography ; 
House Mottoes and Inscriptions. 

LIst of NEW BOOKS. 

BRANCH - BREAKING and the PRIEST of NEMI; The SIGURD 

CYCLE and BRITAIN; The AUTHOR of ‘The HOLY GRAIL’; 

‘A VOCABULAR of the ITALIAN WORRS of DANTR’ 

THREE DATES in ‘MORTE ARTHURE’: SALES. 


ALso— 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Dr Collie on Mountain Climbing ; Modern Spiritualism 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 

FINE ARTS:-—Roslin and Lundberg; Diirer; The Society of Anti- 
= The Ghent Altarpiece ; Exploration in Tarsus; Sales; 


MUSIC: » Prot. Kruse’s Beethoven Concert; 
cert; Miss Marie Brema’s Vocal Recital ; 
Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ The Unforeseen’; Gossip. 


Saturday Popular Con- 
Gossip; Performanees 





THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, 





Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. | 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
B& « & 
GENERAL INDEX, 


FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S8. 

1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 

or, the Principal Events recorded in the or hea Scriptures, arranged 

under their probable respective dates, wit ctio 

an account of th he places named, an dovendix on Eng! Bngilsh frame. 

lations of the Bible, find Six Maps. 

2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 

MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 

sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
e es are ted under the heads of _—— Regions in which 

they were wrought. With Two [llustratio: 

8 EMINENT SCRIPTURE ‘CHARACTERS: 

a Series of Bio; ical Studies im the Old and New Testaments. 

Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Seenes, which will, it is ho 


be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the y 
Seriptures. 


Published by Stoneman, 40, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE, 


Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 











ipfaria + se" Camion Goes 
eae s Brane! ries Street ; 
LONDON OFFICES .; 81, Bdgware Road, W.: 
id Victoria + BY 5.W. 
Claims Paid ........000005 seeveeee £16,600,000 


Applications for Ageneies invited. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &c.),. 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


R*! LWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Hetablished 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,£00,000, 





4, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


ON ee omebarren MAGNESIA. 


best remedy for 

ACIDITY of the STOMAC RBARTBURN, 

HEADACHS, GOUT, 
INDIGESTION 

rione for Delicate Gonstivations, 

oe and Infaate. 





And — A 





E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 


DINNEFORD’ 5 MAGNESIA, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SIXTH SERIES ~~ # £6 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
IN CLARISSA’S DAY. By Saran TytieEr, Author of ‘St. Mungo’s City,’ &e. 
The WOMAN of MYSTERY. By GeorGes Ounet, Author of ‘The Ironmaster.’ 





(January 8, 


Translated by F. RorHweE ., B.A. 


The TIDEWAY. By Austin Cuare, Author of ‘ For the Love of a Lass.’ 
The WILFUL WAY. By Herserr Compton, Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.’ 


HAVILAND’S CHUM. By Bertram Mirrorp, Author of ‘The Gun-Runner,’ &e. 


A SON of HAGAR. By Hatt Caine. Lisrary Epirion. 








NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


The MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. By Frank Ricuarpson, Author of ‘The King’s Counsel.’ With 50 Illustrations by 


Tom Browne, R.I. 


The GATES of WRATH. By Arvotp Benyett, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 


TRUTH. By Emite Zota, Author of ‘ The Downfall,’ &c. 


Translated by Ernest A. VIZETELLY. 





THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—New Volumes in the Press. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; 


The WOMAN in WHITE. By Witkie Coins. _ {Reaay. 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By Sir Watrer 


BESANT. 


leather, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 


| WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 


SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. 








POPULAR 6s. BOOKS. 


GRANT ALLEN’S EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. 
OORLAND IDYLLS. With Illustrations. 





With Illustrations. 





NG EAST. 
By W. Mattieu Williams. 


E ° 
MISS GORDON CUMMINGS IN the HEBRIDES. With 23 Illustrations. 
the HIMALAYAS and on the INDIAN PLAINS. With 42 


Illustrations. 
HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. With 29 Illustrations. 
—— VIA CORNWALL to EGYPT 

CUSSANS’S HANDBOOK or HERALDRY. With 400 Woodcuts and Plates. 
HARRY DE WINDT’S THROUGH the GOLD-FIELDS of ALASK 











With 33 Illustrations. 
AUSTIN DOESOR ’S EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. Three 
Series. Each 6 
FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. ae 4 Portraits. 
a Be of PHILANTHROPY, &c. With 2 Illustrations. 
WALK STUDIES. Withs ihasheptions. (Repr Yay 








RECOLLECTIONS of DUBLIN CASTLE and DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Native. 
MRS. HAWEIS’S The ART of BEAUTY. With Illustrations. 
The ART of DECORATION. With Illustrations. 
REV. H. R. HAWEIS’S AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 
HECKETHORN %* ae DON SOUVENIRS. 
— LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, Topographical. 
JEFFERIES’ PRICHARD: The OPEN AIR. Hand-made Paper Edition. 


The LIFE of the FIELDS. Hand-made Paper Edition. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. Hand-made Paper Edition. 


The EULOGY of RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Sir Walter Besant. 


pmomeany gy HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 

HERMAN MER ag LE’S BAR, STAGE, and PLATFORM. With Portrait. 

JAME Ey S The ROMANCE of a PRO-CONSUL (SIR GEORGE 


With Portrait. 
Ww. C. MORRO 
PROCTOR’S EASY STAR LESSONS. 
FAMIL UDI 














Ww’S BOHEMIAN PARIS of TO-DAY. With Illustrations. 
Illustrated. 





Illustrated. 








he UNIVER Illustrated. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL’S The SHIP: her Story. Illustrated. 
R. L. STEVENSON : a Life Study in Criticism. By H. B. Baildon. With 2 Portraits. 
SiR RICHARD TEMPLE’S A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of INDIA. With 32 
ear mae by the Author. 
WALT WHITMAN’S SELECTED POEMS. Eiited by W. M. Rossetti. With 


Oe 
POPULAR 3s. 6d. — 


gaan ALLEN’S POST-PRANDIAL PHILOSOPH 
TEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Povirait and Facsimile. 
ASHTON'S SOCIAL LIFE in the rian of QUEEN ANNE. With 84 


Illustrations. 
BBV, Sen 4 BARDSLEY’S CURIOSITIES of PURITAN NOMEN- 
emcey ts FIFTY YEARS AGO. With 144 Illustrations. 

GASPARD DE COLIGNY. With Portrait. 











Ss. 

. With 50 Illustrations. 

VV. DR. EB. C.) DICTIONARY of MIRACLES. 

R’S HANDBOOK 

CHA oR, > oe: By Mrs. Haweis. With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 
EDWA. DD’S MYTHS and DREAMS. 

J. CH ORTON COLEIN 8’s ILLUSTRATIONS of TENNYSON. 
JONATHAN SWIFT: a Study. 





| The LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANE. By Blanchard Jerrold. 





THOMAS 
| _ | Seo oRs HOOK’S CHOICE ae ae Ss W 


| ROW. 
A ete G PRIMER 
CHARLES LAMB’S CO 





POPULAR 3s. 6d. BOOKS—(continued). 


GEORGE COLMAN’S BROAD GRINS, MY NIGHTGOWN and 
SLIPPERS, &c. With Frontispiece. m 
With 84 us- 


trations by Cruikshank 
HARRY DE WINDT’S ‘TRUE TALES of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 
SIR CHARLES DILKE’S The BRITISH EMPI 

AUSTIN DOBSON’S THOMAS BEWICK and HIS PUPILS. With 9 Illus- 


trations 


EARLY ENGLISH POETS: 
GILES FLETCHER. 1 vol. 
SIDNEY’S COMPLETE POEMS. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

SIR JOHN DAVIES. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
The GOLDEN TREASURY of THOUGHT. By Theodore Taylor. 
JAMES G ry hn gs: The PRISONER in the DOCK 
REV. E. J. DY’S LOVE, COURTSHIP, and MARRIAGE. 
HOODS CHOICE WORKS. With 200 ae 


ILLIAM JONES’S FINGER-RING L With 300 Illustrations. 
WS and CORON ATIONS. With 91 Illustrations. 
By F. L. Knowles. With 2 Portraits. 


— WORKS. With 2 Portraits and Facsimile of 








| BETW 
MY E FIRST BOOK 


the Dissertation on Roast P 
LAB WOOD and HOTTEN’S HISTORY of SIGNBOARDS. With 94 Illus 
rations 
CHARLES: LOWE’S OUR GREATEST LIVING SOLDIERS. With 8 
ortra 
Edited and Added to by 


The MACLISE GALLERY. The Text by Dr. Maginn ; 
William Bates. With 85 Portraits. 


MAX O’RELL’S HER Bor Al. HIGHNESS WOMAN. 
EEN OURSELVES: Some of the Little Problems of Life. 


By 22 Popular Authors. With numerous Portraits and other 


Illustrations. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS: 
BEN JONSON. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN’S WORKS. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
MARLOWE. 1 vol. | MASSINGER. 1 vol. 
B. snes? GREATER CANADA. Witha Map. 
EDGA ALLAN POE’S CHOICE WORKS: Poetry, Stories, Hssays. 


PROCTOR S FLOWERS of the SKY. With 54 Illustrations. , 
ALFRED RIMMER’S RAMBLES ROUND ETON and HARROW. With 





52 Illustrations. 
ABOUT ENGLAND with | PEP S- With 58 Illustrations. 
SHAKESPWARE for CHILD Lamb’s Tales. With Coloured Plates. 


SHAKESPEARE the BOY. By iN Ww. J. Rolfe. With 42 Illustrations. 
SHELLEY’S COMPLETE WORKS IN POETRY and PROSE. 


3s. 6d. each. 
RICHARD “‘BRINSLEY Sear °"S COMPLETE WORKS. 
With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 
The STEVENSON READER. With 10 Illustrations. ve 
srRnur Mo SPORTS and PASTIMES of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 
ustrations. 
DEAN SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 
Te AYANA. With numerous Facsimile Illustrations after W. M. Thackeray. 
REAU : his Life and Aims. By H. A. Page. With Portrait. ; 
JOuN TIMBS’S CLUBS and CLUB LIFE in LONDON. With 41 Illustrations. 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES. With 48 Illustra 


5 vols, 





J. M. W. TURNER’S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. 
bury. With 10 Coloured Illustrations. 
S The ANCIENT LEG — iy &c., of TIRELAND. 
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